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Che Pride of Iennico. 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE. 


Part ITI. 


(Memoirs of Captain Basil Jennico, resumed in the spring of 
the year 1773.) 


I. 


In my CASTLE OF TOLLENDHAL, March 1773. 


T is the will of one whose wishes are law to me that I should 

proceed with these pages, begun under such stress of mental 

trouble, until I bring the tangled story of Basil Jennico’s 
marriage to its singular settlement. 

As I now write, all over the land the ice-bound brooks are 
melting, and our fields and roads are deep in impassable mud. 
The whole air is full of the breath of spring, as grateful to the 
nostrils as it is stirring to the blood of man, to the sap of trees. 
But it is ill getting about, for all that the spring-time is so 
sweet—as sweet and as capricious as a woman wooed—and thus 
there is time for this occupation of scribe (yet it is a curious 
task for one bred to so vastly different a trade); neither, God 
knows, do I find time heavy on my hands just now! Neverthe- 
less I must even end this preface as I have begun it, and say that 
I am fain to do as I am bidden. 

The last line I traced upon these sheets (I am filled with a 
good deal of wonder at, and no little admiration of myself, when 
I view what a goodly mass I have already blackened) was penned 
at one of the darkest moments of that dark year. 

M. de Schreckendorf, little messenger of such ill-omen, had 
but just departed, and in the month that followed his visit the 
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courage had failed me to resume my melancholy record; though 
truly I had things to relate that a man might consider like to 
form a more than usually thrilling chapter of autobiography. 

Towards the beginning of September, I, still a dweller upon 
my mother’s little property—most peaceful haunt, it would seem, 
in the heart of our peaceful land—began to find myself the object 
of a series of murderous attacks; these so repeated and inveterate, 
that it was evident they were dictated by the most deliberate 
purpose; and the more alarming, perhaps, that I could give then 
no guess from what quarter they proceeded. 

Suspicion fell on a poaching gang; on a dishonest groom; on a 
discharged bailiff. At length, seeing my mother like to fall ill of 
the anxiety, I consented to return to London, although the 
country life and the wholesome excitement of sport had afforded 
me a relief from my restlessness which existence in the Town was 
far from providing. 

No sooner, however, was I fairly installed in my London 
chambers, than the.persecution began afresh. I had fallen into 
an idle habit of going night after night to White’s, there to bet 
and gamble with my modish acquaintances. “Iwas not that the 
dice had any special attraction for me, but that my nights were 
so long. 

On my way hither, one mid-October foggy evening, my life was 
once more attempted; and this time with a deliberation and 
ferocity which might well have proved successful at last. 

As it was, however, I again providentially escaped, and was 
able to proceed to the club, where I had an appointment with a 
poor youth—our Norfolk neighbour, Sir John Beddoes—who had 
already lost a great deal of money to me, and would not be 
content till he had lost a great deal more: I had the most 
insupportable good luck. 

I little knew that I should find awaiting me there the greatest 
danger I had yet to run; that the head which had directed all 
these blows in the dark was, de guerre lasse, preparing to attack 
me in the open, and push its malice to a certain climax. A 
foreign gentleman—one Chevalier de Ville-Rouge, as 7 knew him 
then—had sedulously sought, first my acquaintance, iad there- 
upon my company, for some weeks past. And though I had not 
found him very entertaining (1 was not in the mood to be 
entertained by anyone), I had no reason to deny him either the 
one or the other. 

But this night, after first addressing me with looks and tones 
which began to strike me as unwarrantable, he sat a round of 
hazard with me, for the sole and determined purpose, as I even 
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then saw, of grossly insulting me. As a reply, I struck him across 
the face ; for, however transparent was the trap laid for me, the 
provocation before witnesses was of a kind I could not pass over. 
And, fore Heaven, I believe I was in my heart glad of the 
diversion ! 

The meeting was fixed for the next morning. Neither of us 
would consent to delay, and indeed the German’s whole de- 
meanour, once he had given a loose rein to his fury, was moré 
that of a wild beast thirsting for blood than of a being endowed 
with reason. 

Both Sir John Beddoes and Mr. Carew, who had formed our 
party, indignant at the coarseness of the foreigner’s behaviour, 
volunteered on the spot to be my seconds, and Carew, who has a 
subtle knowledge of the etiquette of honour, arranged the details 
of our meeting. It was to take place in Chelsea Gardens, half-an- 
hour after sunrise. The weapons chosen by M. de Ville-Rouge 
were swords, for although the quarrel had been of his own 
seeking, my blow had given him the right of choice. 

It was two o’clock before I found myself again alone in my 
rooms that night, my friends having conducted me home and 
seeming somewhat loth to retire. I was longing for a couple of 
hours’ solitude before the dawn of the day which might be my last. 
I felt that my career had reached its turning-point; that this was 
an event otherwise serious than any of the quarrels in which I 
had been hitherto embroiled, and that the conduct of affairs was 
not in my hands. 

Carew was anxious about me—he had never yet seen a duellist 
of my kidney, I believe—and my very quietness puzzled him. 

“Make that nutcracker attendant of yours prepare you a hot 
drink, man,” cried he, as at last, with honest Beddoes, he with- 
drew, “and get to bed. Nothing will steady your hand like a 
spell of sleep.” 

But there was no sleep for me. Besides that the pain of the 
slight wound which I had received in the night’s guet-apens was 
stiffening to great soreness, there was an excitement in my brain 
—partially due to the fever incident on the hurt—which would 
not permit the thought of rest. 

I had but little business to transact. In view of the present 
uncertainty of my life, I had recently drawn up a will in which, 
after certain fitting legacies, I left my great fortune to my wife. 
Now I merely gathered together the whole of this accumulated 
narrative of mine into a weighty packet, and after addressing it, 
deposited it in Janos’ hands with the strict injunction, in the event 
of my demise, to deliver it personally to Ottilie. 

v2 
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No farewell message would be so eloquent as these pages in 
which I had laid bare the innermost thoughts of my soul since I 
first knew her. She should receive no other message from me. I 
next tore up poor Beddoes’ litter of I O U’s, and making a parcel 
of the fragments directed it to him. Janos received my instruc- 
tions with his usual taciturn docility; yet if anything could have 
roused me from the curious state of apathy in which I found 
myself, it would have been the sight of the dumb concern on the 
faithful fellow’s countenance. 

Having thus put all my worldly affairs in order, I sat me 
down in my armchair, awaiting the dawn, and viewed the past as 
one who has done with life. I had a strong presentiment upon 
me that I should not survive the meeting. 

At times, the vision of my wife sleeping, at that very moment, 
as I had so often watched her sleep, lightly and easily as a child, 
little wotting (little caring, perhaps, if she had wotted) of her 
husband’s solemn vigil, would rise up before me with a vividness 
so cruel as well-nigh to rouse me. But the new calmness of my 
soul defied these assaults: an unknown philosophy had succeeded 
to the violence of my emotions, 

When my seconds called for me in the first greyness of the 
morning they found me ready for them. They themselves were 
shivering from the raw cold, with arms thrust to the elbows into 
the depths of their muffs; Carew, all yellow and shrivelled—an 
old man of a sudden—and Beddoes, blue and purple, the sleep 
still in his swollen eyes, hardly able to keep his teeth from 
chattering: a very schoolboy! They could scarce conceal their 
amazement at my placidity. It was not, indeed, that I found 
myself bodily fit for the contest, for the whole of my left side was 
stiff, and I could hardly move that arm without pain ; yet placid I 
was, I scarcely now know why. 

Thus we set forth in Sir John Beddoes’ coach, Janos on the box, 
and a civil, shy young man, on the back seat beside Beddoes: this 
was, the latter informed me, the best surgeon he had been able to 
secure at such short notice. 

The fog disappeared, and when the mists evaporated it promised 
to; be a fine, bright, frosty morning. 

Now, it may be after all that I was a little light-headed with 
the heat of the wound in my blood, for I have no very clear 
recollections of that morning. It remains in my mind rather as 
a bright-coloured fantasy than a series of events I have actually 
lived through. 

As a man may remember a scene in a play, I remember a 
garden running down to the river-side, very bare and desolate, 
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and the figure and face of my bulky antagonist as he conferred 
excitedly with two outlandish-looking men, his seconds. These 
had fierce moustaches, and reminded me vaguely of the Cravate 
captains I had known in the Empire. Then the scene shifts: we 
stand facing each other. I am glad of the chill of the air, with 
nothing between it and my fevered breast but the thinness of my 
shirt. But my opponent stamps like a menacing bull, as if 
furious at the benumbing blasts. Now, I am fighting—fighting 
for my life—as never in battle or in single combat have I had 
need to fight before. This is no courteous duel between gentle- 
men, no honourable meeting, but the struggle of a man with his 
murderer. Physically at a disadvantage from my hurt, I am 
moreover conscious that against this brute fury all my skill at 
arms is of no avail and my strength is rapidly failing. Then, as 
he drives me by the sheer weight of his mass, I see his face 
thrust forward into mine, distorted with such a frenzy that I 
wonder, in a sort of unformed way, why this man should thus 
thirst to kill me. The next moment, with an extraordinary sense 
of universal failure and disorganisation which is yet not pain, I 
realise that I am hit—badly hit. 

Upon that instant I find my brain cleared to a lucidity I have 
never felt before. I see my opponent’s sword flash, ruby red with 
my own blood, in the sun rays; I see him smile, a smile of 
glorious triumph, which cuts a deep dimple beside his lip; I 
hear him pant at me the strange words, “Ha! Ottilie!” and 
then I am myself seared, rent once more, and to the sound 
of a howl of many voices my world falls into chaos and exists 
no more. 

* * * ~ * 

It is sometimes but a short and easy way up to the gates of 
death, but a long and weary journey back to life.—It was a long 
and weary journey to me. 

I was like to a man who travels in the dead of night over rough 
ways, and now and again slumbers uneasily with troubled dreams, 
and now looks out upon a glimmer of light in some house or 
village, and now on nothing but the pitchy darkness; and yet he 
is always travelling on and on till he is weary with madness of 
fatigue. And then, as the dawn breaks upon the wanderer, and 
he sees a strange land around him, so the dawn of what seemed a 
new existence began to break for me, and I looked upon life anew 
with wondering eyes. 

At first I looked as the traveller may, with eyes so tired and 
drowsy as scarce to care to notice. But in yet a little while I 
warmed and quickened to the sun of returning health. I began 
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to be something more than a mere tortured mass of humanity ; 
each breath was no longer misery to draw; the mind was able to 
re-assert authority over the flesh. That dark, watchful figure 
that seemed to have been sitting at the foot of my bed for 
centuries: that was Janos! Poor old fellow! I could not yet 
speak to him, but I could smile. My next thought was amaze 
that I should be in a strange room; it had a very teasing 
tapestry; its figures had worried me long before I could notice 
them. In a little while I began to understand that I was not in 
my own chambers, and to feel such irritation at the liberty which 
had been taken with me that I should have demanded instant 
explanation had my strength been equal to the task. 

But I come of too vigorous stock, the blood that runs in my 
veins is too sweet—because I have not, like so many young fools 
of my day, poisoned it with endless potations and dissoluteness— 
for me, when once on the broad high road to recovery (to continue 
my travelling simile), to dally over the ground. 

Moreover I was too well nursed. Janos, it seems—after the 
first couple of visits, in each of which I was wisely bled of the 
diminished store the Chevalier’s sword had left in my veins 
—had had a great quarrel with the surgeon, vowing he 
would not see his master’s murder completed before his eyes and 
never a chance of hanging the murderer. 

It had ended in the old soldier taking the law into his own 
hands, dismissing the man of medicine, and treating me after his 
own lights. He had had a fairly good apprenticeship, having 
attended my uncle through all his campaigns: as far as I am 
concerned I fam convinced that in this, as well as in another 
matter which I am about to relate, he saved my life. 

The other matter has reference to the very change of quarters 
which had excited my ire, the true explanation of which, however, 
I did not receive until I was strong enough to entertain visitors. 
Janos would give me little or no satisfaction. 

“T thought in myself it would be more wholesome for your honour 
than your other house.” That was the utmost I could extract. 
Indeed, he strenuously discouraged all conversation. But the day 
when this stern guardian first consented to admit Carew and 
Beddoes to my presence—and that was not till I could sit up in 
bed and converse freely—all that I had been curious about was 
made clear to me. 

Carew, indeed, had the virtue of being an excellent gossip. I 
had at one time deemed it his only quality, but I learned better 
then. Both the gentlemen, each in his own fashion, displayed 
a certain emotion at seeing me again, in which ‘pleasure at the 
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fact of my being still in the land of the living, and likely to 
remain so, was qualified by the painful impression produced by 
my altered appearance. 

Sir John, the boy, sat himself down on the edge of my bed and 
squeezed my hand in silence, with something like tears in his 
eyes. Carew, the roué, was very deliberate in his choice of a 
chair, took snuff with a vast deal of elegant gesture, and fired off, 
with it might be an excess of merriment, such jocularities as 
he had gathered ready against the occasion. Both of them 
seemed to deem it incumbent upon them to avoid any refer- 
ence to the duel. I, however, very promptly brought up the 
subject. 

“Now, for God’s sake,” I said, “let a poor man who has been 
kept like a child with a cross nurse—take your pap, go to sleep, 
ask no questions—learn at last a little about himself. In the 
first place, where am I? In the second, what has become of the 
red devil who brought me to this pass?” 

“Tn the first place, Jennico,” said Carew, “ you are at the house 
of Lady Beddoes, mother to our friend here, a very pleasing little 
residence situate on Richmond Hill. Secondly, that red devil, as 
you call him, that most damnable villain, has fled the country, as 
well he might, for if ever a knave deserved stringing up as high 
as Haman... but of that anon. There is a good deal to tell you 
if you think you can bear the excitement.” 

“Well,” he pursued, upon my somewhat pettish asseveration, 
“TI myself think a little pleasant conversation will do you more 
good than harm. To begin with, you are doubtless not aware that 
you are a dead man.” 

“How?” cried I, a little startled, for my nerve was yet none 
of the strongest. 

“Nay, nay, dash you, Carew,” interposed Sir John, “don’t ye 
make those jokes. Gruesome, I call ’em: it makes me creep! 
No, Basil, lad, thou art alive, and wilt live to set that Chevalier, 
whoever he may be, swinging for it yet.” And here in his eager 
partisanship he broke into a volley of execrations which would 
have run my poor great-uncle’s performances pretty close. 

“Why,” said I impatiently, “’tis enigma to me still why I am 
here ; why I am dead; why the Chevalier should hang. I think 
you have all sworn to drive me mad between you.” 

I was so evidently exasperated that Beddoes, all of a tremble, 
besought Carew to explain the situation. 

“He'll do himself a mischief,” he cried pathetically; “do you 
tell him, Carew,—you know what a fool I am!” 

Carew was nothing loth to set about what was indeed the chief 
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pleasure of his life, the retail of scandal—and it seems that the 
Jennico duel was a very pretty scandal indeed. 

“T will take your last question first,” said he, settling himself 
to his task with gusto. ‘“ Why the Chevalier should hang? Who 
he really is, where he comes from, why he hates you with such 
deadly hatred, Jennico, are all mysteries which I confess myself 
unable to fathom—doubtless you can furnish us with the clue 
by-and-by.” As he spoke his pale eye kindled with a most 
devouring curiosity. Nevertheless, as I showed no“ desire to 
interrupt him by any little confidence, he proceeded glibly: 

“But why the Chevalier should hang is another matter. 
Gadzooks! I’d run him down myself, were it but for his impudence 
in getting gentlemen like myself to come and see foul play. 
Why, Jennico, man, don’t you know that after charging you like 
a bull, and running you once through the body, the scoundre} 
stabbed you again as you were sinking down and the sword had 
dropped from your hand. I doubt me he would have spitted you 
a third time to make quite sure, had not Beddoes and I fallen 
upon him.” 

“Td have run him through,” here interposed Sir John excitedly ; 
“T had drawn for it, had I not, Dick?—and I’d have run him 
through, but that the surgeon called out that you were dead; and 
dash me, between the turn I got and the way those queer seconds 
of his hustled him away, I lost the chance! And the three of them 
ran, they ran like rats, to the river, Gad! I'd have left my mark 
on them even then, but Carew, be hanged to him, held on by my 
coat-skirts.” 

“Tis just as Jack told you,” said Carew. ‘No sooner had they 
heard you were dead, my friend, than they ran for it. And it is 
quite true that I restrained Jack here from sticking them in 
the back as they skedaddled. A pretty affair of honour, 
indeed !” 

I lay back on my pillows awhile musing. I had had time 
to reflect on many things these days, and—God knows— 
there were enigmas enough in my life to give me food for 
reflection. What I had just heard caused me no surprise, tallying 
as it did with conclusions I had previously reached. 

After a moment Carew cleared his throat, edged his chair a foot 
nearer, and queried confidentially: “Did it never strike you that 
the Chevalier must have been part and parcel, if not the moving 
spirit, of those attacks upon your life which you told us of that 
night at the club? You did not appear to have a notion of it 
then. Yet there was not a man of us there who did not see 
but the quarrel was deliberately got up.” 
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“And d’ye mind,” cried Sir John, “ how he bet me you would 
not live a month?” 

“ Aye,” said Carew, “and Jennico knows best himself if in his 
gay youth, in foreign parts,. he has not given good cause for this 
mortal enmity ; though to be sure the mystery thickens when we 
remember how friendly you were with each other. Jennico is 
such a close dog ; he keeps such a dashed tight counsel!” 

I smiled. Jennico would keep his counsel still. I meant 
these good fellows should expound my riddles for me, not I 
theirs. 

“ But since I am dead,” said I, “I fear, Jack, thou hast lost on 
me again.” 

“The gentleman did not leave his address,” said Sir John with 
a grin; and he furtively squeezed my hand to express his secret 
sense of the little transaction of the 10 U's. 

“We made some clamour at the Embassy, I promise you,” 
interposed Carew; “we were anxious to pay him all his due, 
you may be sure. But devil a bit of satisfaction could we get, 
save indeed that the Ambassador took to his bed with a fit of 
gout. And you being dead, Jennico—you are dead still, remember 
—to bury you was the best thing your friends could do for you, till 
you were able to take fit measures to protect yourself. And indeed 
it was that queer old Tartar of yours, your Jénos or whatever you 
call him, who loudly insisted upon your demise, when we found the 
first alarm was unfounded and that you still breathed. Gad, I 
believe you have as many lives as a cat! This fellow then says to 
us in his queer jargon ; ‘ My master lives, but he must all the same 
be thought dead.’ And faith he besought us with such urgency, 
that, what with seeing you lying there, and knowing what we 
knew of the foul play that had been practised upon you, we were 
ready enough to fall in with his desires. Sir John bethought 
him of his mother’s house at Richmond, and offered to accompany 
you (or rather your body) there : you were little less just then. Next 
the surgeon swore the journey would kill you, and your servant 
swore you should not be harboured in the town. The fellow knew 
you: ‘ Good breed,’ he said, ‘ not easily killed!’ And so he won the 
day, and Miles the surgeon gave in, but indeed he told me apart, 
‘twas waste of time disputing, for anyhow you could not see the 
noon. But here you are at my Lady Beddoes’ house at Richmond, 
alive and like to live, though you have ceased to exist for most 
men. There was a charming, really a most touching, obituary 
notice in the Gazettes. You have been duly lamented at the clubs 
—and forgotten within the usual nine days. Rumours will soon 
begin to get about of course, but nobody knows anything positive. 
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The secret is still kept. Janos, I believe, has contrived to assuage 
the anxiety of your relatives.” 

Here the speaker took so copious a pinch to refresh himself 
after his long speech that he set me off sneezing, whereupon my 
special Cerberus promptly made his appearance and bundled the 
visitors forth without more ado. 

* * * * * 

I have said that my friend’s belief in the Chevalier’s implication 
in the divers murderous onsets that had been made upon me, 
previous to his own, did not surprise me. The memory of 
M. de Ville-Rouge’s cry, as he dealt me what he believed my 
death stroke—a cry in which it would be hard to say whether 
savage triumph or sheer vindictiveness most predominated—had 
come back on me, as soon as I could think at all, with most 
revealing force. 

His arrival in England had coincided with the beginning of 
the persecution. The look on his face as I had last seen it, 
that smile and that dimple had haunted me during long hours 
of delirium with a most maddening, grotesque and horrible 
likeness to the face of her I had so loved. Coupling these things 
in later sanity of mind with the other evidence, I could not doubt 
but that here had been some relative of Ottilie, who had interest 
to put an end to her husband's existence. Had not her pock- 
marked Mercury at the close of our interview uttered words of 
earnest warning ; aye, I minded them now: 

“The matter will not end here. ... Have a care, young 
man...!” 

As I thought of all this, as the whole meaning of what had 
seemed so mysterious now lay clear before me, I would be 
seized with a sort of deadly anguish, compared to which all my 
previous sufferings, whether of body or mind, had been but trivial. 
Could she, could Ottilie have known of this work? Could she— 
have inspired it ? 

The sweat that would break out upon me at such a thought 
was more than all my fever had wrung from my body, and my 
faithful leech would wonder to find me faint and reeking, and would 
puzzle his poor brains in vain upon the cause, and decoct me new 
teas of dreadful compounds, febrifuges which he vowed had never 
failed. 

But then at other times the vision of my wife would rise before 
me and shame me. I would see again her noble brow, her clear 
eye, her arched and innocent lip; and in my weakness and the 
passion of my longing I would turn and weep upon my pillow to 
think that, having to my sorrow lost her, I should come now to 
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lose even my faith in her, and yet should love her still with such 
mad love. 

Now there must be, as Janos would have it, something remark- 
ably tough in the breed of Jennico for me to recover from such 
wounds both bodily and mental. Recover I did, however, in spite 
of all odds. And a resolve I made with returning strength did 
a good deal to ease my mind, tossed between such torturing 
fluctuations. 

This resolve was no less than to leave the country some fine 
morning, in secret, so soon as I could undertake the journey with 
any likelihood of being able to persevere in it, and to speed to 
Budissin, and discover for myself the real attitude of Ottilie 
towards me. I was determined that, according as I found her— 
either what my heart would still deem her, or yet so base a thing 
as the fiend whispered—that I would try to win her back, were 
I to die in the attempt, or thrust her from my life for ever. 

Thus when I heard that my enemy and the world believed me 
dead, when I realised that she too must probably share in the 
delusion, I was glad. For not only would it materially facilitate 
my re-entering the Duchy, but it would afford me an excellent 
opportunity of judging her real feelings. I had no doubt but 
that, if I set to work in a proper manner and duly preserved my 
incognito, I should be able, now that all pretext for quarantine 
had disappeared, to secure an interview without too much 
difficulty. 

So, all my desires hastening towards that goal, I set myself to 
become a whole man again with so much energy that even Janos 
was surprised at the rapidity of my progress. 


II. 


Ir was towards the middle of December that we started upon 
the journey ; a little sooner indeed than my surgeon and mentor 
approved of, but his power over me dwindled as my own 
strength returned. 

Being chiefly anxious to preserve my incognito, I hesitated 
some time before permitting Janos to accompany me, his personal 
appearance unfortunately being of a kind unlikely to be forgot 
when once seen. But, besides the fact that I could not find it 
in me to inflict such pain upon that excellent fellow, there was 
an undoubted advantage to myself in the presence of one upon 
whose fidelity and courage I could so absolutely reckon in an 
expedition likely to prove of extreme difficulty and perhaps of peril. 
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Moreover, the man would have followed in spite of me. I 
insisted, however, upon his shaving off his great Pandour 
moustaches—a process which, though it altered, did not improve 
his appearance; his aspect, indeed, being now so fantastically © 
ugly as to drive me, despite my preoccupation, into inextinguish- 
able paroxysms of laughter every time I unexpectedly got a 
glimpse of his visage, until habit wore away the impression. 

As to myself, my long illness had, as I thought, sufficiently 
changed me. Besides, the news of my resurrection was too recently 
and too vaguely rumoured in London to have reached, or to be 
likely to reach, the Continent for many a long day. 

Under the humble style, therefore, of a Munich gentleman 
returning from his travels—one Theodor Desberger, with his 
attendant (now dubbed Johann), a character which my Austrian- 
German fitly enabled me to sustain—I set sail from London to 
Hamburg, and after a favourable sea-passage, which did much to 
invigorate me, we landed in the free city and proceeded towards 
Budissin by easy stages. For despite the ardour of my impatience, 
I felt the importance of husbanding my newly acquired strength. 
At Budissin we put up of course at a different hostelry from 
that chosen upon our first venture; one much farther away from 
the palace. 

The little town presented now a very different aspect. Indeed 
its gay and cheery bustle, and the crisp frosty weather whicg 
greeted us there, might have raised inspiriting thoughts. But 
it was with a heart very full of anxiety, with the determination 
rather to face ill-fortune bravely than the hope of good, that 
I passed the night. I got but little sleep, for, having reached my 
goal, I scarcely knew how to begin. Nor in the morning had I 
arrived at any definite conclusion. 

The risk of presenting myself in person at the palace, after my 
former fashion, was too great to be entertained fora moment. I 
had therefore to content myself with despatching Janos to make 
cautious inquiries as to one Fraulein Pahlen and her relatives, 
not forgetting a bulky gentleman he knew of, recently returned 
from England. 

I myself, in my plainest suit, and with my cloak disposed as a 
muffler partly concealing my face, set forth upon my side to 
gather what crumbs of information I might. 

At the very outset I had a most singular meeting. Traversing 
the little town in the brisk morning air under a dome of palest 
blue, I naturally directed my steps towards the Castle, rising 
high above the citizens’ brown roofs. 

I had taken a somewhat circuitous route to avoid passing in 
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front of the main guard, and found myself presently in a quiet 
street, one side of which was bound by the Castle garden-walls, 
and the other—that upon which I walked—by a row of private 
houses seemingly of some.importance. Now, as I walked, 
engaged in gazing upwards at the long row of escutcheoned 
windows which I could just see above the wall, and foolishly 
wondering through which of them my cruel little wife might be 
wont to look forth into the outer world, I nearly collided with a 
woman who was hurrying out of one of the houses. 

As I drew back to recover myself, and to apologise, something 
in the dark figure struck me with poignant reminiscence. The 
next instant, as she would have passed me, I caught her by the 
shoulder. 

“Anna!” I cried wildly, “God be thanked, Anna!” For upon 
this very first morning of my quest Heaven had brought me face 
to face with no less a person than Ottilie’s old nurse. 

The recognition on her side was almost simultaneous. No 
sooner had the muffling cloak fallen from my mouth, than the 
dull and rather surly countenance that she had turned upon me 
became convulsed by the most extraordinary emotion. She gave 
a muffled cry. Then she clapped her hands together, pressed 
them clasped against her cheek, and stared at me with piercing 
intensity, crying again and again— 

“ God in heaven—you! God in heaven—you! ” 

The black eyes were as hard to read as those of a shepherd’s dog, 
who fixes with the same earnest look the master he loves or the 
enemy he suspects. And as we stood thus, the space of a few 
seconds, my mind misgave me as to whether I had not already 
jeopardised all my prospects by this impulsive disclosure. It was 
evident that the woman had heard the story of my death, which 
in this hostile place was my chief security. But the die was cast, 
and the chance of information too precious not to be seized even 
at greater risks. I laid hold of her cloak, then passionately grasped 
her hands. “Oh, Anna!” I cried again, and the bare thought 
that I was once more so near the beloved of my heart brought in 
my weakness the heat of tears to my eyes. “ Where is she? 
Where is my wife? What does she? Anna, I must see her—my 
life is in danger in this place; they have tried to kill me because 
T love her, but I had rather risk death again a thousand times 
than give her up. Take me to her, Anna.” 

The woman had never ceased regarding me with the same 
enigmatic earnestness. All at once her eyes lightened, she 
looked from side to side with the cautiousness of some cunning 
animal conscious of danger, then wrenched her hands out of mine : 
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“Follow me, sir,’ she said in a whisper, so urgent in its 
apprehension as to strike a colder chill into my veins than the 
wildest scream could have done. Without another glance at me 
she started off in front, and I as hastily followed, almost 
mechanically flinging my cloak once more across my mouth as I 
moved on. 

Whither was she leading me? Into the hands of my enemies, 
whoever they were ?—she had always, I had thought, hated me— 
or into the arms of my wife ? 

She turned away from the palace, down a bye-street, and then 
took another turn which brought us into a poor alley where the 
houses became almost cottages, and where the gutters ran among 
the cobbles with liquid filth. 

My wild hope gave place to sinister foreboding; and, as I 
plodded carefully after her unwavering figure, I loosened the hilt 
of my sword in its scabbard, and settled the folds of my cloak 
around my left arm so that at a pinch I might doff it and use it 
for defence. 

Suddenly my guide halted for a second, looked at me over her 
shoulder, and disappeared down some steps into the open door of 
a mean littleshop. I entered after her, at once disappointed in 
all my expectations and reassured by the humble vulgarity of 
the place. Anna, as I had ever known her, was chary of speech. 
Even, as stooping I made my way into the low, gloomy, and evil- 
smelling narrow room, I saw her imperiously motion an ugly 
sallow young woman out of our presence; and still in silence, I 
watched her, wondering, as she made fast the doors and bent her 
dark face to listen if all were still. Then she produced from a 
counter, paper, ink and pen, and spreading them out, turned to 
me with a single word: “ Write.” 

So small was the result of all these preliminaries. 

“You mean,” said I, “that if I write to your mistress, you 
will convey the letter? Alas! I have written before and she 
would not even receive my writing. Oh! can you not get me 
speech of her? I conjure you by the love you bear her, let me 
see her but for a few minutes.” 

The woman fixed me for a second with a startled wondering 
eye, opened her mouth as if to speak, but immediately clapped 
her hand to it as if to restrain the words. Then with a passion 
of entreaty that it was impossible to withstand, she pointed to 
the paper and cried once more, “ Write.” 

And so I seemed ever destined to communicate with my wife 
from strange places and by strange messengers. 

With a trembling hand and a brain in a whirl I wrote—I 
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hardly know what: a wild, passionate, reproachful appeal, setting 
forth in incoherent words all I had done and suffered, all my 
desire, all my faithful love. When I looked up at length I found 
the black eyes still watching me with the same inscrutable 
fierceness. I was going to trust my life and its hopes to this 
woman, and for a moment I hesitated. But at the same instant 
there was some noise without, and snatching the letter unfinished 
from before me, she thrust it into her bosom, folded her cloak 


across it, and stooping close to me demanded in her breathless 
undertone : 


“Where do you live?” 

Mechanically I told her, adding: “ Ask for M. Desberger.” 

She nodded with swift comprehension, unbolted the barred 
front door of the little shop, and drew me hastily out by the 
back, along a close little flagged passage, leaving an irate 
customer hammering and clamouring for admittance. 

We proceeded through a small yard into another alley, and 
here she halted a second, still detaining me by my cloak. 

“Go home,” she said then, “keep close. There is danger— 
danger. You will hear.” 

She suddenly caught my hand, kissed it, and was gone. I stood 
awhile bewildered, astonished, staring, hardly able to grasp the 
meaning of what had passed, for this last scene in the drama 
of my life had been acted hurriedly and was full of mysterious 
significance. Then, unobtrusively, I sought the shelter of my 
own inn, resolving to obey to the letter the injunctions laid 
upon me, but fate had willed it otherwise. 

Determined not to interfere with the course of fortune by any 
least indocility, I retired into the seclusion of my chambers, and 
pretexting a slight indisposition, to rouse no undue suspicion 
by an air of mystery, gave orders for my dinner to be served 
there. 

A stout red-cheeked wench with rough bare arms had just, 
grinning, clattered the first greasy dish before me, when I heard 
Janos’ foot upon the stairs. I had learnt to know the sound of 
his step pretty well in my recent weeks of sickness, but I had 
not been wont to hear it come so laggingly; and the fact that it 
halted altogether outside the door for a second or two, as if its 
owner hesitated to enter, filled me with such a furious impatience 
that I got up and flung it open to wrest hisnewsfrom him. Not 
even when he had held up my poor great-uncle in his arms to let 
him draw his last breath on earth, had I seen the fellow wear a 
countenance of such discomposure. 

“In Heayen’s name, Janos,” cried I, and the sturdy house- 
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wench turned and stared at him more agoggle and agrin than 
before. 

“Get out of that, you ——!” cried my servitor, snapping at her 
with such sourness, and so forgetful of the decorum he usually 
displayed in my presence, that it was clear he was mightily 
moved. 

She fled as if some savage old watch-dog had nipped at her 
clumsy heel, and we were alone. 

I had returned from my own exploration full of hope, and at 
the same time of wonder, so that I was at once ill and well 
prepared for any tidings, however extraordinary. But Janos’ 
tidings seemed difficult of telling. 

“Let us go home, honoured sir,” he stammered again and 
again, surveying me with a compassion and an anxiety he had 
not vouchsafed upon me at the worst of my illness. I had to drag 
the words from him piecemeal, as the torturer forces out the 
unwilling confession. 

Yes, he had news—bad news. This was no place for me. It 
was not wholesome for us here. Let us return to Tollendhal, or 
Vienna, or even England. Let us start before further mischief 
overtook us. 

I believe I fell upon him at last and shook him. What had he 
heard? What had he heard of her? I vowed he was driving me 
mad, vowed that if he did not instantly tell me all, I would throw 
caution to the wind, and go to the palace and demand my wife 
in person, were it of the Duke himself. This threat extorted at 
length the terrible thing that even the rough old soldier feared 
to utter. 

“The lady,” he stammered, “the lady can no longer be spoken 
of as your honour’s wife. She is married.” 

“ Married!” I cried. “ What do you mean, you scoundrel? No 
longer my wife! Married! You are raving—this is stark 
lunacy.” 

He shook his grey head under the shower of my fury. 

“ Married. Does your honour forget that they think here that 
they have at last succeeded in killing you?” 

I looked at him aghast, unwilling to admit the awful illumina- 
tion that flashed upon my mind. He believing me still incredu- 
lous, proceeded : 

“Married she is. Fraulein Pahlen, the lady-in-waiting,— 
Fraulein Pahlen, as your honour bid me call her, and as it seems 
she called herself until ... ” and then with a significant 
emphasis, “ until six weeks ago.” 

“And who is the man?” said I. The words sounded in my 
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ears as if someone else had spoken, but I believe I was astound- 
ingly calm. 

Misled no doubt by this appearance of composure, Janos seemed 
to take more confidence, and continued in easier tones, while I held 
myself still to listen. 

“Tt is the Court physician, one privy counsellor, Lothner. I 
was shown his house, a big one in the Schloss Graben, Number 10, 
opposite the palace walls. Aye, yes, they were married six weeks 
ago, and the Duke was present at the marriage, and the Princess 
too! They say it was made up by their wishes. Oh! honoured 
sir, let us hence. You are well quit of it all: this is a bad place!” 

Yet I stood without moving. Chasm after chasm, horror after 
horror, seemed to be opening before my mind ; chasms so black 
that I scarce ventured to look into their depths, horrors so 
unspeakable that I could put no word-shape to them. After 
Ottilie’s messenger had failed to induce me to give up my rights, 
had come the attempts upon my life—the duel. The mysterious 
stranger who had sought to slay me with such rancorous hate, 
and had called “Ottilie” into my dying ears, had returned to 
claim his bride, and they had wedded in their blood-guilt. Well 
might the nurse cry and repeat the cry of “God in heaven! God 
in heaven! ” 

What new ambush would they now contrive ? 

“Your honour——” said Janos, and he put his hand respect- 
fully upon my sleeve. I caught sight of his frightened face and 
burst into a fit of rasping laughter. 

“Look at your master, Janos, and see the greatest fool in 
Christendom! The fool of the play, that is tricked and mocked 
and beaten from one act to another. Tricked into marrying a 
serving-maid instead of a princess; tricked into loving her when 
he should have repudiated her with scorn ; abandoned by her when 
he could no longer live without her ; mocked when he sought his 
wife ; driven away by lackeys; stabbed by a murdering hound, 
a skulking thiefin the night! . . . But the last act is only about to 
begin—everyone has had his laugh at the fool, but we shall see, 
Janos, we shall see! He laughs best who laughs last, they say. 
Ten, Schloss Graben, did you say ?” 

I caught my cloak. I think the faithful fellow actually laid 
hands upon me to arrest me, but I broke from him as if his clasp 
had been a straw. 

“Tl drive my sword,” I remember saying, “into the first man 
who dares come between me and my purpose.” 

And indeed as I fied along the street, scarce knowing what 
way I took, yet going as straight as a die to my goal, I had no 
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other thought but how clean I would run my blade through the 
clumsy lumbering brute that had deemed he had so well widowed 
my wife. I had the strength of ten men in me. 


Il. 


Waen I reached the Schloss Graben I stood a moment to recon- 
noitre, and found myself in the same still, cobble-paved road 
where I had met Anna a few hours before. On my left rose the 
high garden walls overtopped by a web of bare interlacing 
branches, and over that again the palace windows and its 
mansard roof; on my right the row of silent brown or red stone 
houses, well-to-do and snugly private, with beaten iron bars to 
the low windows and great scollop shells over the doors. This 
was the house down the stone steps of which my wife’s servant 
had come this morning, and this was number ten. Of course! 
How clear it was all becoming to me! I dashed the sweat from my 
brow, for I had come like a lamplighter. Then I tramped up 
the three steps and again halted a second. How quiet the house 
was ! 

But I should soon put some bustle into it, I said to myself, and 
smiled. I plied the knocker till the sleeping echoes awoke, and 
I hung on the iron rope of the bell till the shrill protest of the 
jingling peal rang out into the street. There came other sounds 
within as of a flutter in a dovecot. Doors were opened and shut 
precipitately. A window was thrown back above my head ; there 
was @ vision of a white-capped face thrust forward and withdrawn ; 
and, indeed, like rabbits from a warren, most, I believe, of the 
idle servants in the street were popping out to see whence could 
proceed such unholy clangour. 

The door before me was at length cautiously and slowly opened, 
and through the aperture the frightened, rose-red face of a stout 
maid looked out at me. 

I saw that I had been incautious, and therefore addressed her 
with a suave mock courtesy. Indeed, now that the actual 
moment had come I felt stealing over me a very deadly calm. 

“Forgive me,” said I, “my wench, for disturbing you thus 
rudely. IseeI have alarmed you. These are, however, but old 
soldier’s ways which I trust your good mistress will pardon to an 
old friend. Your mistress is, if I mistake not, now the doctor’s 
lady. But when I knew her she was Fraulein Ottilie Pahlen.” 

The girl’s open mouth had, during this long speech, which in 
my new mood came glibly enough to my lips, become broadened 
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into a grin. There are very few girls in the Empire, I have been 
told, that will not feel mollified towards a soldier. 

“Ts your mistress within ?” I pursued. 

She dropped a curtsey, and after a comprehensive glance over 
my person, threw open the door. Would the gentleman walk in? 
She brought me through a brick-paved hall into a long low oak- 
panelled room, all dark and yet all shining with polish. It was 
very hot from a high china stove. 

“What visitor shall I announce to the gracious lady?” she 
asked, sidling towards me, and thrusting her apple cheek as 
forward as she dared. 

“T am so old a friend, in fact, I may say so near a connection, 
that I should like to give your gracious lady a pleasant surprise,” 
said I; “I will not therefore give my name.” As a propitiatory 
afterthought, I pinched the hard red cheek and dropped a coin 
into her apron pocket. I tried to make my smile very sweet, but 
it felt stiff upon my lips. She, however, saw naught amiss, and 
pattered out well content. 

Then followed a few minutes’ waiting; all had grown still 
again around me. Through the deep recessed windows I looked 
forth into a little courtyard with one bare tree. ‘This, then, 
was the home Ottilie had chosen instead of an English estate, 
instead of Tollendhal, instead of all I could offer her in courtly 
Vienna, or great London. How she must love this man! Or was 
it only the plebeian instinct re-asserting itself in spite ofall? The 
Court doctor’s lady ! 

I heard a footfall on the bare-boarded stairs, and with a smile 
that was this time the natural expression of the complicated 
bitterness of my soul, I moved a few steps so as to place myself 
in the best light. 

My wife was, perhaps, still in ignorance of my escape from 
death. Anna had not yet carried her grievous news of the 
failure of their endeavours. Indeed, this was evident from the 
general placidity of the household, as well as the staid regularity 
of the approaching steps. To witness her joy at the discovery 
was sufficient revenge for the moment. After that the reckoning 
would be with—well, with my successor. 

Such was the state of my thoughts at the crucial moment of 
my strange story. 

I have said that I was calm; but during the little pause that 
took place between the cessation of the footsteps and the turning 
of the lock, I could hear the beating of my own heart like the 
measured roar of a drum in battle. 

Then was the door opened, and before me stood—not Ottilie, 
x2 
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who had been my Ottilie, but the other Ottilie, the Princess! 
She was advancing upon me with the old well-remembered 
gracious smile, when all at once she halted with much the same 
terror-stricken look with which Anna earlier in the day had 
recognised me, clasped her hands, crying : 

“God be merciful to us, M. de Jennico!” and seemed the 
next instant ready to burst into tears. 

In the first confusion of my thoughts, in the rage created by 
this eternal quid pro quo—that I should ever find the lady-in- 
waiting when I wanted the Princess, and the Princess when I 
wanted the lady-in-waiting—I might have been inclined to think 
that Anna had after all spread her tidings, and that my wife’s 
former mistress had come to her aid at this awkward moment; 
but the surprise and consternation on this woman’s countenance 
were too genuine to have been counterfeit. 

Whatever reason brought the Princess here I was in no 
humour to inquire. 

“T came to see my wife, madam,” said I, “and not to presume 
upon your Highness’ condescension. I am determined to see my 
wife,” I insisted; “that Ottilie Pahlen, who was your maid of 
honour, and lived with me as my wife}for a month, as your 
Highness well knows, and who was in such haste to wed this 
Court doctor of yours at the first rumour of her husband’s 
death.” 

I spoke in a very uncourtierlike rage. But she whom I 
addressed showed neither anger nor astonishment, but sank into 
the nearest chair, a mere heap of soft distressed womanhood, 
wringing her plump dimpled hands, while tears of extraordinary 
size suffused her eyes and overflowed upon her cheeks. 

At sight of this my heat fell away: I threw myself on my 
knees beside her, and all forgetful of the distance between us, 
took one of her hands in mine and poured forth an appeal. 

“You were always kind to me, be kind now. I must see my 
wife. I have been cruelly treated ; I am surrounded with enemies ; 
be you my friend!” 

She leant forward and regarded me earnestly with swimming 
eyes. 

“Ts it possible,” she exclaimed—“ is it possible, M. de Jennico, 
that you have not found out yet? . . . that you do not 
suspect? .. .” 

Even as she spoke, and while I knelt looking up at her, the 
scales fell from my eyes. I needed no further word. I knew. 
How was it possible, indeed, that I should not have known 
before? I saw as in a flash that this comely burgher woman 
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was not, had never been, never could have been, the Princess, 
I saw that the hand I still unconsciously held bore marks 
of household toil, that on the third finger glittered a new 
wedding ring. Then a thousand memories rushed into my mind, 
a thousand confirmatory details. Oh, blind—blind—blind—that 
I had been—fool, and worse than fool! The mystery of my wife’s 
mocking smile; the secret that had so often hung unspoken on 
her lips; her careless pretty ways; the depth of her injured 
pride; and then the manner in which she had been guarded from 
me, the force employed against me, the secret diplomatic attempts 
to free her, followed, on their failure, by the relentless determina- 
tion to do away with me altogether! Before my reeling brain 
it all rose into towering conviction—a joy, a sorrow, both too keen 
for humanity to bear, seized upon my weakened frame. I heard 
as if in the far distance the words the woman near mo was saying : 

“Tt all began by a freak of her Highness!” and with the echo 
of them whirling as it were in a mad dance through my brain to 
the sound of thundering cataracts, a whirlpool of flame spreading 
before my eyes, I fell with a crash, as it seemed, into a yawning 
black abyss. 

When I again came to myself the cold air was blowing in 
upon me through the open casement, and I was stretched full 
length on a hard floor, in what seemed a perfect deluge of the 
very strongest vinegar I have ever smelt. At one side of me 
knelt my hostess, her healthy face blanched almost beyond recog- 
nition; on the other, between my wandering gaze and the 
window, swam the visage of the maid, eyes and mouth as round 
as horror could make them, but with cheeks the ruddiness of 
which, it seemed, no emotion could mitigate. 

Both my kind attendants gave a cry as I opened my eyes. 

“He is recovering, Trude,” said Madam Lothner (to call her 
now by her proper name). 

“Ah! gracious lady,” answered the wench in an unctuous tone 
of importance, “his face is still as red as the beet I was pickling 
when I heard you scream—would God the master were here to 
bleed him. Shall I send into the town to seek him?” 

“God forbid!” cried her mistress, in a hasty and peremptory 
tone. “No, I tell you, Trude, he is recovering, and I have not 
been a doctor’s wife these six weeks for nothing. The flush is 
fading even as I look at him. See thee here, fetch me some of 
the cordial water.” 

I do not know how far her six weeks’ association with the 
medical luminary, her husband, had profited Madam Lothner. I 
have since been told that her administration of cordial, imme- 
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diately upon such a blood stroke to the head as mine, ought 
really to have finished me off. But, as it happened, it did me a 
vast deal of good, and I was soon able to shake off the giddiness, 
the sickness, and the general confusion of my system. 

With recovered wits it gradually became apparent to me that 
while Madam Lothner continued to ply me with every assistance 
she could think of, regarding me with eyes in which shone most 
kindly and womanly benevolence, her chief anxiety nevertheless 
was to get rid of me with all possible despatch. 

But I was not likely to give up such an opportunity. The 
chaos in my mind consequent upon the unexpected revelation, 
and its disastrous physical effect, was such as to render me no 
very coherent inquisitor. Nevertheless, the determination to learn 
all that this woman could tell me about my wife rose predominant 
above the seething of my thoughts. 

Ottilie, my wife, was Ottilie the Princess after all! I had felt 
the truth before it had been told me. But whilst they removed 
an agonizing supposition, these struck me nevertheless as strange 
unhomely tidings which opened fresh difficulties in my path— 
difficulties the full import of which were every second more 
strongly borne upon me. Ottilie the Princess. . . . Everything 
was changed, and the relentless attitude of the Princess bore a 
very different aspect to the mere resentment of the injured wife. 
When my letters had been flung back in my face, when I had 
been kidnapped and expelled the country, it had been then by her 
orders. She had sent to demand the divorce. Who had set the 
bravo on my track? By whose wish had my life been so basely, 
so persistently attempted? By hers—Ottilie, the Princess? A 
Princess who had repented of her freak, whose pride, whose 
reputation had suffered from the stigma of an unequal match. 

The man whose sword had twice passed through my body had 
called out, “ Ha! Ottilie!” Who dare call on a Princess thus, save 
her kinsman or—her lover ? 

I felt the blood surge through me again, but this time in my 
anger it brought a sense of courage and strength. I interrupted 
Madam Lothner as, with a joyful exclamation that I was now 
quite restored, she was about to issue an order for the summary 
fetching of a hackney coach. 

“Let your maid go,” said I authoritatively, “but not for a 
coach. I have yet much to say to you.” 

I was without pity for the distress this demand occasioned, 
deaf to the hurried whisper : 

“For pity’s sake go now that you can. You are in danger here. 
Think of yourself, if you will not think of me!” 
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“T can think but of one person,” said I harshly. “I have come 
a thousand miles to learn things which I know you can tell me, 
and here I remain until I have heard them. Any delay on your 
side will only prolong the danger, since danger there be.” 

She looked up in tearful pleading, met my obstinate gaze, and 
instantly submitted—a woman born to be ruled. 

“Go, Trude,” she said faintly, “and warn me if you see your 
master coming. What will she think of me?” sighed the poor 
lady as the door shut upon an awe-struck but evidently suspicious 
Trude. “But no matter, better that just now than the truth. 
Now, sir, for God’s sake, what is it you would have of me?” 

“ Let me go back,” said I, “ to the beginning. When I married 

. my wife at Tollendhal, she was then, for a freak as you say, 
acting the lady-in-waiting, while you assumed her role of 
Princess ?” 

“Tt is so,” said Madam Lothner, “but I never knew till the 
deed was accomplished to what length her Highness had chosen 
to push her folly. I could not then attempt to interfere or 
advise, still less could I be the person to send tidings to the 
Court.” 

“So?” said I, as she paused. 

“So,” said she, “in great fear and trembling, I deemed it best 
to obey her Highness’s strict command, and await events at the 
castle of Schreckendorf, still in my assumed part.” 

“But when my wife returned to you,” I said, and my voice 
shook, “returned to you in a peasant’s cart—Oh, I know all about 
it, madam—lI drove her forth through the most insensate pride 
that ever lost soul its paradise—when she returned, the truth 
must have already been known?” 

“Ach, yes,’ murmured the sentimental Saxon, her eyes 
watering with very sympathy at the sight of my bitter self- 
reproach. ‘“ Yes, it was because of rumours which had already 
reached the residence (from your friends in England, I believe) 
that his Serene Highness the Duke sent in such haste to recall 
us. He would not come himself for fear of giving weight to the 
scandal. But it was her Highness who chose to confirm the 
report.” 

“ How?” cried I eagerly. 

“Why, sir,” answered the doctor’s lady, flowing on not un- 
willingly in her soft guttural, though visibly perturbed never- 
theless, and now and again anxiously alive to any sound without— 
“why, sir, her Highness having returned to Schreckendorf before 
the arrival of the ladies and gentlemen from Lausitz, and being, 
it seemed, determined ”—here she hesitated and glanced at me 
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timidly—“ determined not to return to Tollendhal ever again, 
her Highness might easily, had she wished, have denied the 
whole story. And indeed,” continued the speaker with a shrewd- 
ness I would not have given her credit for, “ had she so behaved 
it would have best pleased her relations. But she was not so 
made.” 

“Ah, no indeed,” said I, “her pride would not stoop to 
that.” 

“You are right,” said Madam Lothner, with a sigh; “she is 
very proud. She was calm and seemed to have quite made up her 
mind. ‘I will give no explanation to anyone, she said to me, 
‘and I recognise in no one the right to question me. But my 
father shall know that I am married, and that I am separated from 
my husband for ever. Iam not the first woman of my rank on 
whom such a fate has fallen.’ That was her attitude.” 

And here the good creature broke forth as if in spite of herself 
with passionate expostulation. 

“ Ah, M. de Jennico, but she suffered! Oh, if you would atone, 
leave her now, leave her at least in peace! You have brought 
enough sorrow already into her life. Ach! I do not know how it 
has been between you; but now she thinks you dead, for God’s 
sake let it be!” 

“By heaven, madam,” cried I, half mad, I believe, between 
pain, remorse and fury, “these are strange counsels! Do you 
forget that we are man and wife, and this by her own doing? But 
truly I need not be surprised, for you do not hesitate before crime 
at the Court of Lausitz, and if murder be so lightly condoned, sure 
it is that bigamy must seem a very peccadillo.” 

_ Madam Lothner stared at me with startled eyes and dropping 
jaw. 

“ Murder,” she whispered, “ M. de Jennico: what terrible thing 
do you say ?” 

Then she put her hand to her head, ejaculating : “ True, it was 
the Margrave himself who brought us news of your death on 
his return from England. It was in the English papers. I feared 
I know not what, but this—this—God save us!” 

I looked at her in fresh bewilderment. She was as one seized 
by overwhelming terror. I felt that her emotion had its origin 
in causes still unknown to me. 

“And who is the Margrave?” I cried quickly. 

She lowered her voice to the barest breath of sound, and 
glanced fearfully over her shoulder as if afraid of eavesdroppers 
even in this retired room. 

“Prince Eugen, as they call him,” she said, “one of her 
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Highness’s cousins. He has, I do not quite know how, hopes 
of sovereignty in Poland, and they were to have been married; it 
was her father’s wish, and it is so still.” 

I sprang up with an imprecation, but the lady almost flung 
herself upon me, and clapped her hand over my mouth. 

“In the name of God,” she said, “ be still, or you will ruin us! 
My husband is his most devoted adherent. In this house he rules, 
and we bow to the earth before him.” 

I sank back into my seat, docile, in spite of myself, impressed 
by the strength of her fear. New trains of revelations crowded 
upon me. Eugen of Liegnitz~-Rothenburg—Rothenburg—Ville- 
Rouge—I saw it all! 

She went on, bringing her mouth close to my ear: 

“The Princess hated him, and indeed he has grown into 
a strange and terrifying man, so oddly impulsive, cruel, wilful, 
vindictive. He always professed to love the Princess, but 
I cannot but think that it was the love of taming—he would 
dearly love to break her, just as he loves to break the proudest- 
spirited horse. His grey eye makes me grow cold. As I said, 
from a child she hated him, and it was for that—having seen one 
whom she thought she could love .. .” Here she paused, and 
glanced at me, and hesitated. 

It was for that—I remembered. She had told me of the 
unhappy fate that threatened “the Princess” that evening when 
we met under the fir-trees to decide upon my crazy match, and 
when, as I had deemed, she had fooled me to the top of my bent. 
She had spoken in tones of scathing contempt and hatred of some 
cavalier, Andnow? Suddenly gripped by the old devil of doubt 
and jealousy, I cried out, “And now, after all, the fate of being 
wedded to an obscure gentleman seems to her more dreadful than 
that of sharing her place with her cousin, and the peculiar 
qualities of the hated relative have been very usefully employed 
in ridding her of the inconvenient husband. Oh, madam, of 
course you know your Court of Lausitz, and I think I begin to see 
your drift: you think, in your amiability, that it would be 
preferable to see your mistress bigamously united, than that she 
should legitimise her position by yet another and more successful 
attempt at assassination.” 

“T fail to understand you, sir,” drawing back from me, never- 
theless, with a glance of mistrust and indignation. 

“T will be plain,” said I; “ when the Princess, who is my wife, 
left me—I will own I bear some blame, but then I had been 
strangely played with—she hud doubtless already begun to repent 
what you call her freak. When I followed her and implored 
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her forgiveness (you yourself know all about it, madam, for you 
must have acted under her orders), she flung back my letters, 
through your agency, with a contemptuous denial of any know- 
ledge of such a person as M. de Jennico. When I wrote to her, 
her whom I believed to bear your name, a pleading, abject letter, 
for I was still but a poor loving fool, her only answer was to 
have me seized and driven from the country like a criminal. 
Later on, when I refused to be a party to her petition for divorce, 
she thought, no doubt, she had given me chances enough, and 
this time she deputed the noble bully, her cousin, to manage the 
matter in his own fashion. My life was attempted five times, 
madam. And when it all failed, your Prince Eugen (you tell me 
he was in England, and there was a certain great bulky Chevalier 
de Ville-Rouge, who particularly sought my acquaintance, ’tis he, 
is it not?) your Prince Eugen honoured me by seeking a duello, 
and by running his august sword through my common body, and 
that more often, be it said, than custom sanctions in honourable 
encounters. I was given for dead. No wonder! It seems to be 
the sport of hell to keep me alive. I can scarce think it is the 
will of heaven.” 

Madam Lothner had followed my tirade with what appeared 
the most conflicting sentiments; blank astonishment, horror, 
indignation. It was the last, however, that predominated. Her 
countenance became suffused with crimson ; her blue eyes flashed a 
fire I had not deemed them capable of harbouring; she forgot the 
precautions she herself had so strenuously enjoined. 

“And do you dare, sir,” cried she, “accuse my mistress of 
these things—you, whom she loved? You knew her as your wife 
for four weeks, and yet you know her so little as to believe her 
plotting your death! Those letters, sir, you speak of, she never 
received, nor did I, nor did she nor I ever hear of your presence at 
Ottilienruhe. "Tis true that after you had left—for you left her 
first, remember—after well-nigh a year without tidings of you, she 
did herself send to you to request the annulment of the marriage. 
It was to free you, because she believed you repented of it and 
she felt she had entrapped you into it. And when, sir, you refused, 
she had hope again in her heart, for she loved you; and she 
suffered persecution on your account, and was kept and watched 
like a state prisoner—she that had always lived for the free air, 
and for her own way. They were cruel to her, and put dreadful 
pressure upon her ,that she should make her appeal alone to the 
Pope. But she held firm, and bore it all in silence, and lived 
surrounded by spies, her old friends and old servants banished 
from her sight, until the news came that you were dead. ‘Then 
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. ah then, she mourned as never a woman mourned yet for her 
first and only love! As to marriage—what dreadful things have 
you been saying? Her Highness will never marry again. She will 
be faithful as long as she lives to you, whom she believes dead. 
And God forbid it should be otherwise, for the Prince would wed 
her from no love, I believe, but solely to punish her for resisting 
him so long, to break her to his will at last, and triumph over 
her. Oh, no, she would never wed again! You must believe me, 
for I have been with her through it all, and though she would 
mock me and laugh at me once, she turned to me afterwards as 
to her only friend Get up, M. de Jennico, get up! Ach 
Gott! what a coil this is! My good sir, get up . . . think if the 
doctor were to come in! Ach Gott! what is that you say? 
Nay, I have been a fool, and this is the worst of all. My poor 
friend, there is no room for happiness here!” 

For I had fallen at her feet again, and was covering her hand 
with kisses, blessing her with tears, I believe, for the happiness 
of this moment. 

She ended, good soul, by weeping with me, or rather, over the 
pity of the joy that was doomed, as she thought, to such brief 
duration. 

“Oh, you are mad, you are mad!” she said, as I poured forth I 
know not what extravagant plans. Ottilie loved me, cried I in 
the depths of my exultant soul: what could be difficult now? 
“You are mad. Have you not yet learned your lesson? Do you 
not understand that they will never, never let you have her? Go 
back to your home, sir, and if you love her never let her know 
you are still alive, for if they heard it here, God knows what she 
would be put to bear, and if she knew they had tried to murder 
you, it would kill her. I tell you, sir, a Court is a dreadful place, 
and Prince Eugen, you know what he is, and His Serene Highness 
himself, he is hard as the stones of the street. You have seen 
what they have done—no law can reach them! They will not 
fail again. And if a second scandal——” she paused, hesitated, 
shuddered, then bending over to me, she whispered, half inarticu- 
lately, “if a second scandal came to pass, who knows what forfeit 
she might not have to pay?” 

But I rose, clasped her two hands, and looked into her eyes 
with all the bold joy that filled my heart. 

“My kind friend,” I said, “ you cannot frighten me now. Keep 
you but our secret, and you will yet see your mistress happy.” I 
wrung her hands, and hurried to the door, as eager now to be 
gone as I had been to enter. I must act, and act at once, and 
there was much to do. 
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She followed me, lamenting and entreating, to the steps, where 
stood faithful Trude, with garments blown about in the cold wind. 
But, as I turned to take a last farewell, my hostess caught me 
by the sleeve. 

“Keep close,” she said, “keep close, and if you are hurt, 
if you are ill ” she hesitated a second, then leaned forward 
and breathed into my ear, “do not send for the Court 
doctor.” 


(To be coneluded.) 








Governor and Mrs. Chichnesse and their Cravels. 


Ir is impossible to read much of the memoirs and correspondence 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century without coming 
across the name of Governor Thicknesse, and allusions to his 
travels and his “eccentricity.” Even a child’s book of a later 
date contains a picture of the curious carriage in which he 
travelled through France and Spain. 

He was enough of a public character to be caricatured by 
Gillray, under the name of Governor Gallstone, with Alecto 
springing from his head, as Minerva did from Jove’s. This last 
allusion is sufficiently explained by the unflattering couplet 
beneath another portrait of him : 


“They say I’m a quarrelsome Fellow, 
. » why, how can this be? 
For I never quarrel with any, 
But all the World quarrels with me.” 


Contemporaries quite appreciated these hits, for the handsome 
ex-governor of Land Guard Fort, Harwich, had taken the public 
into his confidence times enough. Even his family quarrels were 
not suffered to remain in a decent obscurity, and the following 
quotation proves that he knew what the world said of him: 

“A particular friend of mine says he is often asked why I have 
so many enemies? He replied: You should ask me why he has 
80 few.” 

And yet Governor Thicknesse did not hate his fellows; he had 
many friendships; the pity was that the course of them did not. 
run smooth. He married three wives, and speaks kindly of them, 
though he was disappointed in their fortunes. His daughters 
also seem to have had his tenderness, but the sons he could not 
get on with. His sympathies were generally with the weak and 
the oppressed. His varied life had brought him into contact with 
conquered races, with slaves, and with the much-flogged private 
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of the British Army. He admired the Red Indians, he hated 
slavery, he would have abolished flogging. 

He was a great admirer of Sterne, and can find no severer 
censure for conduct lacking in sensibility than the exclamation: 
“ Now this was not Shandean; Uncle Toby would not have acted 
so, would he Yorick ?” 

Philip Thicknesse was the seventh son of the Rev. John 
Thicknesse, who was descended from a good Staffordshire family, 
and had become Vicar of Farthinghoe, in Northamptonshire. 

The vicar’s three eldest sons became distinguished scholars; 
Philip, the youngest, was by turns a colonist, a soldier, a publicist 
and a traveller, while his natural pugnacity flavoured all he did. 
With him the sword and pen were interchangeable; in his hands 
the ploughshare or pruning-hook would not have been more 
peaceably employed than the musket. 

But his records of early life in Northamptonshire are coloured 
by affection and sentiment. The interesting figure of the old 
Jacobite Lord Crew, Bishop of Durham, is brought upon the 
scene, and memories of the romantic "15 seem to hover round the 
page. 

For Farthinghoe Vicarage was but a mile from Stean Hall, Lord 
Crew’s family seat, and,as Mr. Thicknesse had not called upon the 
Bishop, his chaplain, Dr. Grey, was sent to know the reason why. 
But “ Odds! blooms, and blushes!” as Mr. Acres would have said: 
when Dr. Grey entered the vicarage courtyard, he there saw 
such a charming maiden that she put everything else out of his 
head. And when he was shown into the vicar’s study, his 
first inconsequent question was whether that young lady was the 
vicar’s daughter? “Bless me!” said Dr. Grey, “it made my 
heart leap to see so fine a girl in such a country village!” 
Dr. Grey, like his superior, had a chivalrous appreciation of 
female beauty. 

The fine girl’s father stood on his dignity at first after such an 
opening, but the interview heralded a life-long friendship and a 
wedding. 

“ Before my sister was out of her white frocks,” says Thicknesse, 
“she became the Rector of Hinton’s wife, where she may be seen 
to this day in her eighty-fourth year, with many traces of that 
beauty which so suddenly caught the attention of her departed 
husband.” 

A pretty sight was seen on the day the wedding was fixed. In 
the garden at Farthingoe Vicarage Dr. Grey was talking to his 
future mother-in-law and bride. He led the young lady upon a 
grass-plot, “and after walking round and round her several times 
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and admiring her person, ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘Miss Joyce, I own 
you are too good for me, but at the same time I think myself too 
good for anyone else.’ ” 

Dr. Grey was also Rector of Kimcote, in Leicestershire, and 
became prebend of St. Paul’s and Archdeacon of Leicester. No 
doubt he owed much to the patronage of Lord Crew, for whom 
he felt a grateful affection, and of whom he preserved many 
anecdotes. 

Once Lady Thanet, who lived at New Bottle, near Hinton, and 
called her mansion Dull Bottle, because she saw little company, 
and her lord was always telling the same old stories, asked 
Mrs. Grey if the Rector resembled Lord Thanet in that particular ? 
Thereupon Mrs, Grey told the following anecdote, which she had 
often heard her husband repeat : 

When the Bishop’s beautiful wife was dead, he erected a large 
monument over her remains in Stean Chapel, and often taking 
the key of the chapel, locked himself in alone to pray and 
meditate near her resting-place, soon to be his. According to 
the taste of the age, a grinning skull, as it were in mockery of 
the departed beauty, was figured upon the tomb. “I wish, Dick,” 
said Lord Crew to his chaplain, “ that horrid skull had not been 
placed there.” 

Dr. Grey went off to Banbury and consulted with the artist 
who had designed the tomb, how the skull could be altered. It 
was turned into a bunch of grapes. 

When Lord Crew lay dying at Stean “ upon the Marble Hearth 
before the Fire,” his thoughts dwelt upon the “ Abdicated 
Family” with whom his political sympathies had been. But he 
would not advise his chaplain to risk his prospects for them, and 
“called out several times, ‘ Dick, don’t you go over to them, don’t 
you go over to them.’” 

Philip Thicknesse went to school at Aynhoe, a town whose 
name furnished a joke for the political wags in 1727. In that 
year its Member of Parliament, Mr. Cartwright, uttered no speech 
in the House, but only voted on divisions. A so-called speech of 
his was printed and hawked about; it figured on a single sheet, 
on one side of which was the word “ Ay ” and on the other “ No,” 
thus indicating his constituency. 

By this time the Vicar of Farthinghoe was dead ; his elder sons 
were doing well at Eton and King’s. Mrs. Thicknesse and Philip 
went up to town, and the latter was entered at Westminster, his 
fees being remitted though he was not a King’s scholar. 

Brief and inglorious was his school career, owing to the 
pugnacious and wilful character of the boy. Medicine was said 
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to be his predestined profession, for was he not “a seventh son 
with no daughter between?” and this natal privilege had already 
enabled him to stroke away several wens. 

Brief, however, was his sojourn with an apothecary, for now he 
longed to go off to Georgia, the new colony founded by General 
Oglethorpe in 1733. 

Lots were cast in a fashion approved of, perhaps, by some to 
this very day. Mrs. Thicknesse told her son to choose the 
number of any verse in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis. He 
chose the twenty-sixth, and on finding that it predicted blessings 
on “him who is separated from his brethren,” they felt that his 
setting out for Georgia would lead to prosperity. Philip had 
letters of introduction to the two Wesleys, then in Georgia, and 
says that he might have been admitted into the number of 
Wesley’s elect. His own character was probably too insubordinate 
for the “ Method.” a 

The only anecdote of John Wesley we get relates to his calm- 
ness during a storm in a little boat which took him and Thicknesse 
down to Charlestown. Many years later, Thicknesse met Wesley 
again under almost similar circumstances in a boat on the Severn, 
and re-introduced himself. Wesley showed cool indifference, and 
the fiery admirer of ‘Tristram Shandy’ breaks out: “Now Uncle 
Toby would not have done so! This was not Shandean, Mr. John 
Wesley.” 

Alligators then swarmed on the banks of the river where 
Savannah is now situated, and rattlesnakes abounded, but our 
colonist declares he was thinking of taking an Indian squaw and 
settling for life in a log-house in Georgia. He might have done 
so but for an abortive ghost-story which need not much exercise 
the Psychical Society. 

Philip Thicknesse felt quite sure he saw his mother’s form, as 
an insubstantial shadow, following him. He took this as a 
monition of her illness and death, and returned at once to 
England, only to find her alive and well. Such was the spoiling 
of a good spiritualist. 

On his return to London the trustees of the colony of Georgia 
were anxious to hear of its condition from an eye-witness. 
Silk was to be one of the chief products of the new State, and 
Queen Caroline had been presented with a silk gown which was 
said to have been woven from the produce of Georgian silkworms. 
Thicknesse did not give a very flourishing account of colonial 
industries or of forts and towns which existed as yet only on the 
map, and it seems that General Oglethorpe was not quite pleased 
with his report, 
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There was therefore some danger lest he should not obtain a 
promised commission in the corps to be raised for the defence of 
the colony. 

But his Cambridge brothers had interest with Townshend and 
Walpole, and, as the result of some interviews and solicitations, 
young Philip received a commission as lieutenant in a Jamaica 
regiment, and soon sailed for the West Indies. 

The principal occupation of British troops in Jamaica seems to 
have been the subduing and re-capturing of runaway negroes, 
who formed settlements in different parts of the island, and being 
assisted by the dangers of the climate and the unhealthiness of 
the positions they chose, sometimes successfully defied those sent 
against them. The first expedition in which Thicknesse held a 
command was a failure, and the soldiers had to retreat, after 
standing in water under a burning,sun for hours. 

Never are we suffered to forget this incident; for a Scotch 
doctor, whose name is shouted in capitals in Thicknesse’s memoirs 
and other publicaticns, taunted him with his failure, and the taunt 
was never forgiven. Naturally the abused “ MACKITTRICK ” 
retorted in other pamphlets, and there was much slinging of ink, 
wearisome to the present-day reader. Pity the opponents never 
learnt to say with Uncle Toby: “Go—go, poor devil, get thee 
gone; why should I hurt thee? This world is surely wide 
enough to hold both thee and me.” 

With regard to the negroes, Thicknesse always maintained that 
they were not ill-treated, that they would probably not work if 
free, and that from temperament and environment they were 
really happier than most English day-labourers. But on principle 
he thought they ought to be free, and never tried to deserve the 
reward of £70 offered for each pair of runaway slaves. He much 
applauded the articles of peace made by General Trelawney with 
the “ wild” negroes. 

Returning to England in 1741, he obtained a commission in 
one of the new regiments of marine infantry by the usual methods 
of patron-hunting, and soon after married a Miss la Nove, the 
daughter of a French refugee of good family. He did not receive 
the fortune he expected with her, and one biographer says: 
“With this wife he starved for seven years.” Certain it is that 
he quarrelled with his father-in-law, packed up his wife and 
children in a common waggon, and sent them off to Romsey, 
where Lord Palmerston took pity on them and sent them down to 
Bath in his coach-and-six. 

His second matrimonial venture resulted in greater prosperity. 


He now married Lady Elizabeth Touchet, heiress of the 
VOL. CXIL. 
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ancient barony of Audley, which, through her, descended to 
their son. 

With her money he purchased the governorship of Land Guard 
Fort at Harwich, and might have lived there happily but for that 
tail of the coat which he was for ever trailing. 

It turned out to be impossible for the governor and Colonel 
Vernon, afterwards Lord Orwell, who then commanded the Militia, 
to agree about orders given to Militia officers serving in the fort. 
(ne of these was acquitted by court-martial of disobedience to 
Thicknesse’s orders, and then— 


“ An Iliad, only not in verse, ensues.” 


Lord Orwell was challenged to fight duels, Lord Orwell was 
held up to ridicule in electioneering squibs, until at last Governor 
Thicknesse found himself in King’s Bench Prison, convicted of 
libel, in company with the “ Cock-Lane scratching girl, her father, 
her mother, and the footman Dunn, who attempted to assassinate 
Wilkes.” Our Shandean sentimentalist, however, had the joy of 
helping to procure the release of a fellow-sufferer, a naval 
lieutenant imprisoned for debt. 

It was of course owing to the Royal leniency that Thicknesse 
did not lose his commission and his governorship. 

A curious light is thrown on the reprehensible carelessness 
then possible in the Church. It is credibly related that during 
Thicknesse’s absence in town at a military court of investigation, 
the captain commandant of Land Guard Fort asked the chaplain 
if there would be any harm in giving a ball in the chapel. 
The clergyman answered there would be none. 

The ball was actually given, the chaplain’s wife was present 
and danced, refreshments were consumed in the bnilding itself, 
and the ball did not end till four o’clock on Sunday morning. 

It is only fair to add that when this dereliction of duty was 
made known incidentally in the military court, those present 
groaned and hissed, and the chaplain was so severely cross- 
examined that he burst into tears. His lapse was made a bar to 
any further promotion. 

Next we must try to tell seriously the mock heroic story of the 
Wooden Gun. That inoffensive weapon was a symbol fraught 
with meaning, and thundering forth dumbly words not. lawful to 
be uttered against Lord Orwell. It represented all the challenges 
to fight Thicknesse he had not accepted. Therefore, when Lord 
Orwell took a walk he saw a wooden gun at the proposed meeting- 
place; when he looked out of his front windows he saw a wooden 

gun hoisted on the top of Thicknesse’s cottage at Nacton, with 
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doggrel lines appended, to catch the passing rustic’s eye. It 
would be difficult for the meekest of men not to feel some inclina- 
tion to break the peace under such circumstances. So Lord 
Orwell asked Mr. Welbore Ellis to intervene, and Thicknesse was 
sent for to Twickenham to receive in the house of “the departed 
Mr. Pope” his Majesty’s commands that he should take down 
that wooden gun. Only he who sang Miss Fermor’s severed curl 
could have done justice to such an incident—to the arms and to 
the man. We are sorry to find our Shandean so deficient in 
humour. 

In the end—thus do comedy and tragedy jostle each other in 
life—the heroes of this story were reconciled by the intervention 
of their common acquaintance, Dr. Dodd, afterwards executed for 
forgery. As regards the wretched priest himself, we learn that 
Lord Orwell felt he could not conscientiously sign the petition 
for Dodd’s pardon, knowing, as he said, of transactions infinitely 
worse than those on which he stood convicted. 

On the eve of Dodd's execution Thicknesse went to take leave 
of him, but on entering the cell, found the unfortunate man and 
his wife in the agonies of a last parting, quite insensible to all 
that passed around. Their visitor went out softly and left them 
undisturbed. 

We have already said thet Thicknesse could not approve the 
frequent floggings then thought necessary in the English Army. 
He declares that it had been dispensed with among the French 
troops, and ke broke up a wooden horse which was used for 
punishment at Land Guard Fort. 

His second wife, Lady Elizabeth Thicknesse, died about the year 
1760, and it is time that the companion of his Continental 
wanderings, his third and best-known wife, should make her bow 
to the audience. 

Miss Anne Ford was the daughter of a well-known solicitor, 
clerk of the arraigns; a man sufficiently wealthy to purchase the 
Duchess of Kendal’s house and furniture at Isleworth, and to 
provide his daughter with lessons from the most celebrated 
professionals. The elder Sheridan taught her to read. aloud, the 
sweet-voiced Susannah Cibber taught her to recite, and the best 
musicians taught her to sing and to perform on various instru- 
ments. Hone and Gainsborough have left portraits of the fair- 
haired young beauty with her admired white hand and arm 
extended over a lyre or guitar. 

Every Sunday afternoon Miss Ford was “at home,” and 
concerts were arranged at which Arne and other professional 
musicians performed, while amateurs such as Lady Rockingham, 
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Lord Bateman, and Lord Dudley and Ward were occasionally 
heard. Governor and Lady Elizabeth Thicknesse were among 
her visitors, and Thicknesse himself played upon the theorbo or 
lute. 

The gay and fashionable world were pleased to admit her claims 
to taste, and Lord Chesterfield himself admired her dancing. 
She was also invited to the serious Lady Huntingdon’s table, and, 
we regret to say, once tittered during a long and unexpected 
grace, but made her peace afterwards by setting a hymn to music. 

In 1758, when the young lady was twenty-one, there came a 
breach between father and daughter. Some light is thrown upon 
it by a correspondence between “Miss F d” and a “ Noble 
E——1,” in which his “l1—d—p” does not appear to advantage. 
Her father would not settle any income on her, and to avoid 
a distasteful marriage she twice left her home. The second time 
she managed to remain hidden in Kensington until she had 
matured a plan which might help her to provide for herself. 

All her acquaintance were asked to take tickets fur a concert 
she proposed to give at the Haymarket. Her father tried to 
prevent her from appearing, but Lord Tankerville and others kept 
Sir John Fielding’s runners off. On the eventful night, Miss 
Ford wore white satin and pearls; Prince Edward (afterwards 
Duke of York) took tea with her in the green-room and handed 
her on to the stage. She was the sole performer, and kept her 
audience delighted with her songs from Handel and other 
masters. 

The affair was a great success, which was repeated on the two 
following nights, and Miss Ford retired into the country, having 
earned the sum of £1500, a modest fortune sufficient in those 
days for a frugal spinster. 

She stayed with Lady Elizabeth Thicknesse till her death, took 
care of the Governor's motherless children, and married him 
in 1762. 

It is by the pen of this bel-esprit lady that we are favoured with 
a description of Governor Thicknesse’s summer residence at 
Felixstowe, of which an engraving from Gainsborough’s sketch 
appears in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Her “School for Fashion” 
portrays the people and places she knew under fictitious names. 
Her own taste was much influenced by the insipid pastorals in 
the style of Gessner and Madame Deshouliéres, then so much in 
vogue. She describes the reception arranged for a visitor one 
day at Felixstowe. Under a bower close by the doorway a servant- 
girl, picturesquely clad, was seen spinning; on the lawn the 
elder daughter, dressed as a shepherdess in white muslin and 
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green ribbons, played the guitar. Close by grazed a be-ribboned 
sheep attached to a be-garlanded crook, and the youngest girl in 
white, decked with rosebuds, danced to her sister’s music. The 
youthful Arcadians afterwards led in a cow, and new milk was 
thus procured for the appropriate syllabub. 

In the same fanciful style was Mr. and Mrs. Thicknesse’s 
reception of Lord and Lady Rochford at Saint Germains, where 
they lived awhile in 1766, after the Governor had sold his 
command at Land Guard Fort. When the curtain rose—that is, 
when the visitors were within sight and bearing—Mr. and Mrs. 
Thicknesse were found seated before their door and playing “ God 
save the King” upon the musical glasses. The dining-room was 
transformed into a bower and the tables roofed over with greenery ; 
while the visitors’ crests and mottoes were traced in flowers and 
tinsel on erections which reached the ceiling. ‘That table,” said 
Mis. Thicknesse, “ took a week to lay.” The banquet itself was 
simple, consisting merely of chickens, ham, and peas, “for though 
on pleasure she was bent, she had a frugal mind,” and modestly 
declared herself unable to offer her guests what they were 
generally accustomed to have. 

Governor Thicknesse had resolved to live awhile in France 
for the sake of educating his children, of whom he had six. 

There is a quaintness to us moderns in the details of modes of 
travelling so different from ours. We like to know that the hire 
of a Dover packet boat for one party was from three to five 
guineas, and that it took ten hours to cross to Calais. The 
cost of posting from thence to Paris was about ten guineas. 
If you started from any place where the Court was in 
residence, that part of the journey was a poste royale, and you 
paid double. 

Two of the Thicknesse girls were left in convents, though their 
father knew the probability of their being influenced to change 
their religion. The nuns told English girls that if they died 
there, still heretics, their bodies would be thrown into ditches. 
Religious intolerance was then rampant in France. The travellers 
reached Abbeville the day after the execution of the young men 
who were said to have insulted a religious procession. 

They passed over the Grande Place and noticed a heap of ashes. 
The post-boy turned almost short to avoid them, and when 
asked what it was, he said it was the ashes of heretics burnt 
yesterday. Louis XV. had refused to pardon the accused, saying : 
“Was not Damiens torn to death by horses for insulting me, an 


earthly king, and shall I pardon those who insult the King of 
kings ?” 
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We regret to find Thicknesse defending this dreadful punish- 
ment. Ten years later he quotes Voltaire’s passionate denuncia- 
tions of the sentence. But in 1766 our traveller was blinded 
by the glamour of the old régime, and felt no horror on seeing the 
Bastille with its high towers overlooking the city of Paris and 
keeping it in awe. 

On September 3rd he saw Louis XV. shooting partridges near 
Saint Germains. Game was most abundant, and the birds ran 
wild up to the very gates of Paris; but if a starving peasant had 
touched one, he would have been sent to the galleys. The king 
had the birds beaten up to him, loaded guns were handed him in 
rapid succession, and he made a bag of two hundred and thirty- 
Bix. 

This monarch is described as devout, humane, and generous. 
Yet it was not long since the judicial murder of the Protestant 
Calas. The victim’s family were then living in Paris, and were 
well treated and well received there, as the sentence of banish- 
ment upon them had been reversed. Mrs. Thicknesse, in her 
“Sketches of the Lives and Writings of French Ladies,” gives 
Madame Calas’ account of the dreadful trial—Madame Calas, by 
the way, being an Englishwoman. The awful punishment of the 
wheel is described and depicted by Thicknesse; for later on, in 
1774, he took courage to witness it at Dijon, and in the “ Journey 
through the Pais Bas” gives details about Calas’ execution. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Thicknesse were much impressed by the 
number of Frenchwomen who displayed literary talent at that 
time. In England they cannot reckon more than four or five to 
compare with them, and mention Mrs. Macaulay, Mrs. Carter, 
Miss Aikin, and Mrs. Montugu. 

After his return to England, Thicknesse lived for a time ata 
small estate in Wales which belonged to his wife, and then built 
the little house at Bath, called St. Catherine’s Hermitage, which 
is most associated with his name. But an unsuccessful suit in 
Uhancery frustrated all his hopes of a fortune expected from his 
first wife’s family. He found he could not afford to live at Bath, 
and set out once more for France in 1774. 

Eccentric indeed was the equipage in which the family now 
proposed to travel. On arrival at Calais, Thicknesse sold his 
English carriage and bought a French cabriole. It consisted of 
a covered waggonette and a front part covered with a hood. On 
the back, “Cosmopolite” was seen in gold letters, and “in a 
conspicuous part, a fine picture of Belisarius reduced to want.” 
The equipage was drawn by a “handsome English coach-horse, 
a little touched in the wind,” bestridden by a monkey as postilion, 
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clothed “in the French manner, in jack-boots and a red jacket 
laced with silver.” The English footman, with his hair en queue, 
walked by the horse; Mr. Thicknesse was seated on the box seat ; 
inside were his wife, her two daughters, and the other baggage, 
consisting not only of necessaries, but of guitars, bass-viols, a 
fiddle, and a parrot, while an English dog trotted behind. We 
may imagine the shrugging of shoulders and amazement excited 
by this Englishman abroad. 

The travellers arrived at Rheims just after the coronation 
of Louis XVI., when the bustle it occasioned had barely 
subsided. 

Highway murders were then pretty frequent in France, and 
Thicknesse remarks that it was left for the seigneur of the land 
on which the dead body was found to prosecute the murderer. 
Therefore the lord too often evaded his obligation, on account of 
the expense, and desired peasants to hide the body and conceal 
the crime. 

Thicknesse repeatedly warns his friends against the “ gins and 
mantraps laid for young Englishmen on their travels ;” and gives 
many examples of the way in which they were led into bad 
company. He thinks an honest, learned clergyman-tutor, himself 
ignorant of the ways of the world, quite inefficient to protect a 
young man from sharpers. The Grand Tour in those days was a 
different matter from our hurried rush from hotel to hotel. If a 
man made bad acquaintances, he often also made far better ones 
than he has any chance of doing now. 

Passing through southern France down to Perpignan, the 
travellers crossed the Spanish frontier, where many duels were 
frequently fought, each combatant standing in different countries, 
“for, by the Family Compact, it is agreed not to give up deserters 
or murderers.” 

The most interesting place described in these Travels is the 
wonderful Convent of Nuestra Sefiora at Montserrat, in Catalonia, 
Hermitages were perched on the peaks and crags above the con- 
vent, and solitary monks resided in these places, which were often 
reached only by ladders and bridges flung across abysses hundreds 
of feet deep. 

One contemporary of Thicknesse declares that his detailed and 
enthusiastic description of Montserrat would alone reward the 
purchaser of the book. 

Until 1791, Thicknesse resided at Bath, and then at Sandgate, 
where he had converted a barn into a neat cottage. As old age 
grew upon him, his irascibility increased, and his later years were 
embittered by constant quarrels, above all with his son, Lord 
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Audley, whom he had the pitiable taste to hold up to public 
obloquy. The young man was not estimable, but it was not the 
part of a father to blacken his character. 

At last in 1791, Thicknesse resolved to go to France once more 
“and see the wrangling there, rather than stay and wrangle here.” 
From France he wrote that the ‘ Revolutionary Phrenzy” was 
spreading. “The cry now is: Guerre aux Chateaux, Paix aux 
Chaumiéres. Formerly it was Live ye Nobles! and Starve ye 
Peasants! now it is Live and let live.” 

A last journey was undertaken in 1792, of which Italy was 
intended to be the ultimate goal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thicknesse had just left Boulogne in their travel- 
ling carriage, when he complained of discomfort, and died almost 
immediately. Mrs. Thicknesse returned to Boulogne, and her 
husband was buried in the Protestant cemetery. 

This took place just before the time when the September mas- 
sacres were organised in Paris. On the second of September all 
English subjects in France were arrested ; “ Perdita” Robinson 
had just sailed out of Calais harbour, and so escaped a long im- 
prisonment. Mrs. Thicknesse was not so fortunate. She, with 
several other Englishwomen—Lady Styles, Mrs. Paterson, Mrs. 
Tufnell, and others—was arrested as a suspect, and shut up in the 
Convent of Les Ursulines. At first they were treated kindly, but 
as the Reign of Terror proceeded, more rigour was exercised, and 
they were strictly looked after by a Sans-Culotte who bore the 
mild name of Joseph le Bon. They were detained till the summer 
of 1794, and were brought at last face to face with the probability 
of death. ‘“ After a waggon filled with nobles had left the jail, in 
order to their execution, it was suddenly intimated to them that 
they were about to be transferred to the Annunciate, the front 
windows of which had been closed up.” 

Mrs. Thicknesse could speak French well; she had gathered that 
this was a signal for death, and that the British subjects were to 
be stripped of money, jewels and clothes, and then murdered. In 
consequence of her intercession, a delay of a few hours took place, 
at the peril of the magistrates. They were probably expecting 
news from Paris, and it soon became known that Robespierre and 
his party had fallen and were to be executed. 

Then the lot of the English was ameliorated, and a decree 
passed that those who could earn their own living might be set 
free. For the second time in her life Mrs. Thicknesse was saved 
by her talents and education. She promptly sent round specimens 
of manuscript music, essays on literature, and drawings, to prove 
that she could support herself. As the stepmother of a peer she 
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was thought to be a noble, but Dumont, the representative on 
mission from Paris, interfered, and she was set free. 

Mrs. Thicknesse lived till January 20, 1824, and died at her 
residence in the Edgware Road. 

In the year 1806, when she was nearly seventy, she is described 
by a literary interviewer as still handsome and clever. Her hus- 
band always said she was a lamb to him and a lion to others, so 
ready was she to espouse his quarrels. 

Thicknesse’s own aggressiveness was carried to such an extent 
in his later years that epigrams, ironic quotations, and nicknames 
were showered upon him by his enemies, and the abuse levelled at 
him was but an attempt to give back what had been received. 

But his volumes of Travels had pleased the most distinguished 
of his contemporaries; Johnson, among others, thought them 
entertaining and believed them to be written truthfully. And as 
time went by, and the bitterness of personal feeling subsided, 
Philip Thicknesse is constantly alluded to by survivors as an 
interesting personage. 


Marion QUEKETT. 








Between Cwo Opinions, 
AN EPISODE OF THE ’FORTY-FIVE. 


I. 


“GENTLEMEN,” said Mr. Leighton Salwey, “I rise to propose a 
toast,” and with that he paused to regard the assembled company. 

The afternoon sun, low down in the sky above the remote 
Welsh hills, lighted up the oak parlour and its inmates. At the 
head of the table on Salwey’s right, fronting the latticed window 
and the declining sun, sat Sir Troilus Westfaling, abstracted and 
anxious, with a wap spread out before him. Opposite Sir Troilus, 
at the foot of the table, his son Vaughan watched Salwey im- 
patiently with suppressed excitement. But there was no trace 
of either excitement or anxiety among the three others of the 
company. Two were drinking their wine with apathetic stolidity ; 
whilst a third, who had travelled further and faster along the 
same road, was sprawling back helplessly in his chair. But this 
was a small percentage of drunkenness for a dinner of country 
gentlemen in the year 1745. 

Having taken this survey, Salwey added an inch or two to his 
height by standing on tip-toe and leaning his weight on his hands, 
which he rested, palms downwards, on the table ; then he continued 
pompously : 

“Gentlemen, it is with a just complacency that we may con- 
template in ourselves the quintessence of loyalty of Shropshire 
and Herefordshire. We are no time-servers, Jacobites one day, 
Whigs the next, skilled to make our politics square with our 
interests. We are but plain country fellows, who suffer for the 
sake of our rightful King, as our fathers did for King Charles the 
Martyr a hundred years ago. Sir George”—he waved his hand 
towards the stolid squire immediately opposite with so vehement 
a gesture that he all but overbalanced himself and fell athwart 
the table—“ how comes it that Sir George is not sheriff of the 
county? Gentlemen, Sir George is a martyr to his loyalty.” 
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Salwey paused dramatically, and Sir George Seahorne broke in 
roughly upon his encomiast, cursing the sheriffdom, and vowing 
that he wanted none of it. Thus thwarted in his praise of another, 
the orator diverged to find a topic at once safer and more pleasing 
in himself. 

“J, too,” he continued, “carry my life in my hands. I will 
condescend to no ambiguities or subtleties of expression in 
proposing a toast, though my head may be the forfeit of my 
boldness. I drink to the health of King James, and death to the 
Hanoverian usurper!” 

All stood up in response to the toast, which was drunk with 
decent enthusiasm. Even the dozing drunkard rose, moved by 
the example of the rest, and swayed to and fro repeating, “ Down 
with the Pope and tho Protestant succession!” whilst Sir George 
exhausted a limited imagination and vocabulary in heaping 
opprobrium on the King, his namesake. Meanwhile Vaughan 
continued to look on and listen with unabated eagerness. 

“Very well, indeed,” he muttered, “ but what next?” 

“JT fancy,” cried Salwey, “that His Majesty the Elector would 
not be ill-pleased to be back in his Hanover now, when Prince 
Charles is at Manchester, and the country is on the verge of 
revolt.” 

Thereupon he paused, and looked round with a smile upon his 
fellow-rebels ; whilst Sir Troilus said : 

“T understand that more than a thousand men have joined the 
Prince at Manchester.” 

“A good beginning!” answered Salwey. ‘The northern 
Jacobites have been slow to do their duty up till now.” 

Sir Troilus fell to moving restlessly in his chair and nervously 
biting his nails; at length he spoke, “I have thought... 
believed . . . in short, it has crossed my mind whether the time 
has come to make a move in support of the Prince.” 

Salwey glanced at Sir George Seaborne, but the baronet had 
lighted a long pipe and was smoking imperturbably ; thence his 
eyes travelled to Mr. Berrington, his neighbour, but he, too, made 
no sign. For once, Mr. Leighton Salwey was unwilling to be 
made the spokesman of the rest; he coughed and began: 

“Well, we are all heart and soul for the Prince, and our swords 
are very heartily at his service; that much may be taken for 
granted. The only question is, how we may best serve his 
interests. Now, when Sir Troilus speaks of making a move, he 
means, I suppose, that we should set out forthwith to join the 
Prince.” 

Westfaling nodded. 
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“Ay,” cried Salwey, who had rallied from his momentary 
hesitation, and now spoke with fluent assurance, “but here lies 
the difficulty. What are the Prince’s intentions? He may come 
into these parts, he may advance into North Wales, he may march 
on to London. If we set out to join the Prince, Cumberland and 
Ligonier will intercept us with their dragoons. If we remain and 
make insurrection here, my Lord Herbert’s light cavalry will be 
upon us before we can draw any force together. But, if we bide 
quiet and husband our strength, we may strike to some purpose 
when the time comes for striking. If once the Prince was here 
among us, we could bring half Shropshire and Herefordshire to 
his side, and——” 

Here he stopped abruptly, for at this moment there entered a 
tall, gaunt map, in whom he recognised Westfaling’s steward, 
Martin Gwilliam. 

“Well, why are you here?” cried Sir Troilus. “Did I not 
desire that we might not be interrupted ?” 

“I know what I’m about,” the man answered rudely, at the 
same time giving his master a letter. Sir Troilus took it, and 
regarded it with a surprise which very evidently had its origin in 
the} fact that, though carefully sealed, the envelope was without 
either name or address. 

“Who brought this?” he asked. 

“T reckons as you'll find out when you opens it,’ Gwilliam 
answered, with the same unceremonious roughness as before. 

“Ah! sir, you presume a little too much on my good-nature,” 
said Westfaling, laughing, “half in anger, half in amusement. 
Thereupon he broke open the seal, and a playing card, slipping 
out of the envelope, fell, face downwards, upon the table. Sir 
Troilus picked it up, and turned it over, then he swung round in 
his chair to face the steward. 

‘Let him come in-here at once,” he said. 

Gwilliam left the room; and Westfaling, displaying the card 
to his guests, showed them a king of hearts, in one corner of 
which the representation of a black bird had been hastily scrawled 
in ink, “Giles Corbett!” cried Salwey, but the translation was 
needless, for the meaning of the symbol was perfectly clear to all. 
It was, indeed, a somewhat elaborate piece of symbolism. The 
king of hearts, of course, typified the banished King James, 
whose contracted swayextended over no other dominion than the 
hearts of such as remained true to him; whilst the bird had a 
double significance, referring primarily to the “corbies,” which 
canting heraldry had given as arms to the Corbett family; and 
moreover, hinting darkly at_that Blackbird which, in the figurative 
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language of the Jacobites, was nothing less than the Pretender 
himself. Nothing further was said, until the door was again 
opened, and Giles Corbett came into the room. 

The new-comer was dressed in a rusty drab suit, and wore 
riding-boots which rose nearly to the level of his thighs; but he 
was splashed with mud from head to foot, and thereby the 
experienced eyes of Sir George Seaborne could trace his line 
of route back into Shropshire, almost to the borders of Cheshire. 
All knew that Corbett was, in fact, not yet sixty, though he 
might well have been many years older; his face was seamed 
with deep lines, whilst the sickly yellow of his natural complexion 
was only partially disguised by the coarse tan wherewith it had 
been embrowned by years of continual exposure to wind and 
weather. Westfaling and his guests saw in this shabby, sickly 
man a terrible warning of the retribution which waits upon 
fruitless rebellion. He was their contemporary, and, thirty years 
ago, had been something more than their equal, the representative 
of an ancient Shropshire family, and the possessor of a great 
estate. All this had been changed in 1715, when Corbett, almost 
alone among the squires of the Welsh marches, had proceeded 
from passive sedition to active rebellion, with the result that he 
had lost his estates by forfeiture and his country by banishment. 
Thenceforth he had lived, now here, now there, sometimes as a 
threadbare courtier at St. Germains, sometimes as a soldier of 
fortune in the continental wars, anon appearing as a Jacobite 
agent among the languid partisans of the Stuarts in Wales and 
the West Midlands. Westfaling, Seaborne, Berrington, and 
Salwey had known him in two characters, first as a county 
magnate, afterwards as an outlawed promoter of disaffection ; 
and they regarded him with a contemptuous pity dashed by a 
little apprehension. 

For his part, Corbett paused by the doorway, and eyed the 
party at the table, smiling meanwhile, but with less of mirth 
than of mockery in his smile. As he stood on the threshold, his 
glance took in all the comfortable details of the room; whilst it 
is possible that in the jolly faces and otiose attitudes of the others 
he saw himself, as he might have been. For a few moments there 
was silence on both sides; then Sir Troilus rose and came forward 
to greet his visitor. 

“ Welcome, now as always, to Much Shipping!” he cried. 

“Mr. Corbett is always so welcome,” added Salwey, “ that we 
forget the risk we run in consorting with him.” 

he ironical character of the new-comer’s smile became more 
clearly manifest as he listened to Salwey’s words; but he 
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responded with polite gravity to these greetings and to those of 
the others; whilst at the same time he came forward into the 
room, walking: with somewhat of a military carriage, but stiffly 
and painfully. In his speech there was the faintest possible 
suspicion of a foreign accent; and this he seemed zealous to 
disguise, for he spoke slowly, balancing his words and dealing 
them out with frigidly formal precision. Westfaling made 
Corbett sit down, and vowed he would not suffer him to say 
more until he had eaten and drunk; but the other refused food 
and asked only for brandy. As he drank, he continued to study 
the others individually and collectively with the same unnatural 
smile as before, until they grew restless and uneasy under his 
scrutiny. A doubtful sense that Corbett’s coming was fraught 
with discomfort, if not danger, to themselves weighed upon 
all, and at length Sir George Seaborne broke forth with an 
oath. 

“ Let’s have it now,” he said. “ What’s your news, and why 
have you come here?” 

At Seaborne’s words the artificial smile fell like a mask from 
Corbett’s face, and he turned upon the baronet, overbearing an 
answering stare by the stoadfast haughtiness of his:frown. Then, 
when Sir George’s eyes had dropped before his own, he drew 
forth a letter from an inner pocket, and gave it to Sir Troilus 
Westfaling. The latter glanced at it and then looked round. 
Corbett was regarding him with his old half-sneering smile, 
whilst the others were watching him inquisitively. Westfaling 
rose and carried the letter to the window, where he stood, with 
his back turned towards the company. The sun had touched the 
horizon, and cast a distorted shadow of his tall, stately figure 
upon the moulded plasterwork of the ceiling. There was a long 
silence whilst Sir Troilus read and re-read his letter, and whilst 
light and shadow yielded to the neutrality of dusk, which followed 
upon the sunset. Once Corbett’s glance travelled to the window ; 
but afterwards he leaned back in his chair, with half-closed eyes, 
drinking raw brandy with a perfect nonchalance which moved 
Berrington and Seaborne to wonder and admiration. At length 
Westfaling came from the window with the letter in his hand, 
locked the door, and walked deliberately to the table. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “this letter concerns us all, and, with 
Mr. Corbett’s permission, I will read it aloud.” Corbett bowed 
in assent. ‘Then, gentleman, I have to ask you to stand up, 
for the letter I am about to read is from Prince Charles himself.” 
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( I. 

“*T have heard much of your zeal and affection for us,’” read West- 
faling, “ ‘ and I write this to inform you that the time has come to put your 
professions into practice. Our army is arrived at Manchester, where 
large numbers are drawing to us daily. We are now in the crisis of our 
fortunes; and I depend on you to exert all your power and influence, in 
order to forward our cause, and to induce such of your neighbours as may 
be well disposed to co-operate with you on our behalf. We intend to 
despatch this by the hand of Mr. Corbett, and it is our advice that you 


should consult with him as to the manner in which our interests may best 
be forwarded. 


“* CHARLES, PRINCE REGENT.’ ” 


Westfaling’s reading was followed by a profound silence. He 
himself was grave, Salwey was uneasy, Seaborne was gloomy; 
only Vaughan was jubilant, for it seemed to him that the letter 
must force the hand of these trimmers, and drive them into 
active rebellion. At length Salwey turned to Corbett. 

“The Prince’s letter tells us nothing as to his future pro- 
ceedings,” he said ; “ but without doubt he has left it to you to 
enlighten us.” 

“No,” answered the other bitterly, “I have not the honour of 
enjoying in so high a degree the Prince’s confidence. But I 
fancy his course will be shaped by circumstances.” 

Salwey recognised his opportunity in this unguarded admission. 

“Nay; then we are indeed in a difficulty,” he said, “for by 
giving us no hint of his designs, the Prince compels us to act 
blindly and unintelligently.” He paused for a moment, and then 
continued: “Far be it from me to criticise the policy of King 
James, yet it seems to me that His Majesty has been ill-advised 
in neglecting to study his faithful adherents in England. In 
1745 and 1744 we were commanded to hold ourselves in readiness 
for an attempt which was never made; but this year, without 
either consultation or warning, we are invited to take part in a 
rising for which we are wholly unprepared.” 

“You are to remember,” answered Corbett, “that in everything 
we are dependent upon the goodwill of France.” 

“ Yes, sir,” Salwey replied dexterously ; “ but I suppose some- 
thing depends upon England also. Yet the King is so busy with 
the whimsies of his French and Irish and Scottish partisans as to 
have no leisure to think of his English friends; and the con- 
sequence is that, being taken by surprise, we find ourselves 
powerless to help him. Consider! It is possible that, by great 
good fortune, we who are here might ride off and reach the 
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Prince’s army in safety, evading Herbert’s light horse and 
Cumberland’s dragoons. But if we remained only long enough 
to collect a score of followers, we should assuredly be attacked 
and overpowered.” 

“The support of five such gentlemen as Sir Troilus Westfaling, 
Sir George Seaborne, Mr. Leighton Salwey, Mr. Charles Berring- 
ton, and—” Corbett paused to regard the drunkard, who had 
now slipped from his chair, and was lying huddled up on the 
floor—“and Mr. Philip Garnons, would be worth a regiment in 
itself.” 

Salwey was not so simple as to be unconscious of the hardly- 
veiled contempt of the Jacobite agent, but he chose to interpret 
his words literally. 

“T am sure,” he answered smoothly, “that we all thank you 
for your good opinion. I only wish that I could agree with 
you in your high estimate of the value of our poor services; for 
it seems to me that, in the present condition of affairs, they 
would be unprofitable, if not mischievous, to the Prince. As 
you know, we are all men of substance, reputed to have a certain 
measure of power and influence in these counties. But if we 
came to the Prince’s army, we should come unattended and 
alone; and the lesson we should teach to our friends and enemies 
would be this: that, however well affected the Jacobite squires 
may be to the Prince, they are powerless to enlist one of their 
hinds on his side. I ask you, sir, how would such a lesson profit 
the cause which we all have at heart ?” 

“ Ah, pardiew !” cried Corbett, speaking quickly and naturally, 
with a sneer which was now at length unmistakable ; “ Mr. Salwey 
is so subtly, so delicately thoughtful of his Prince’s interests ! 
A common man would have supposed that he should best 
advantage King James by taking arms in his quarrel; it remains 
for monsieur to show us that we should aid him most effectually 
by staying at home.” 

Sir George Seaborne laughed noisily, and Charles Berrington 
laughed in chorus. Salwey reddened and looked round, at once 
timidly and vindictively, displeased at the laughter and sarcasm, 
yet too fearful to give utterance to his displeasure. He became 
flurried, and whereas he had been careful hitherto to consider all 
his sayings beforehand, he now caught hastily at the first plea 
which presented itself. 

“T am unfortunate enough to excite your ridicule, sir,” he 
said to Corbett; “but will you be pleased to have regard to 
the peculiar unhappiness of our situation? We are not in the 
position of the Jacobites of North Wules, who would probably 
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be strong enough to overbear all opposition in their own 
neighbourhood, should they have the enterprise to attempt a 
rising. Still less are we in the position of the men of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, who, having the army at their very doors, 
wanted only the inclination to join it.” 

Corbett fastened eagerly on the admission. 

“Doubtless, then,” he answered, “if the Prince should advance 
into Shropshire, Mr. Salwey would be the first to set an example 
of zeal to those cowardly Jacobites of the northern counties ? ” 

As he spoke, he regarded the other steadily with his insuffer- 
able, derisive smile, whilst Salwey muttered confusedly : 

“Of course, anything in my power—my loyalty—provided we 
all act in unison.” 

Sir Troilus rose and paced twice or thrice across the room; 
then he came back to the table and began slowly : 

“We have the Prince’s command to rise, and it seems to me 
that we are bound to obey. But the difficulties and dangers in 
the way are as clear to me as they are to Mr. Salwey. I would 
suggest that we act on the hint which he has let fall. I propose 
tha. we should return this answer to the Prince’s message—that 
we pledge ourselves to join His Royal Highness with all the men 
we can get together, as soon as the army shall be arrived in our 
neighbourhood.” 

Sir Troilus spoke in a low voice, with rueful hesitancy and 
without the faintest sign of enthusiasm; it was clear that his 
proposal had its origin in no love of adventure, no spirit of 
romantic enterprise. Salwey saw with dismay that, for all his 
diplomatic beginning, he had blundered disastrously. He had 
set himself to cozen Corbett with fair words of vague protestation ; 
but, in effect, his cunning had simply committed him to a half- 
pledge of definite action. He had meant to fall behind none in 
professions of zeal, which should stand in the stead of performances. 
Now he was in a sorry quandary, for he could only escape by a 
frank disavowal of the meaning imputed to his words, and by 
implicitly acknowledging his indifference to a cause which might 
not impossibly prove triumphant. While he wavered, Westfaling 
asked : 

“Are we all agreed?” 

Then, moved by just such a kind of courage as inspires one 
sheep to follow another over a precipice in order that it may 
not be left solitary on the brink, Salwey opened his mouth to 
acquiesce. But, before he could speak, Sir George Seaborne 
struck the table with his great fist, and cried, “No!” After 
that there was silence for a time, till Corbett said: 
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“We await the exposition of Sir George’s objections.” 

“You want me to make a fool of myself,” answered the other. 
“There’s sense in my ‘No’; but, if I have to give my reasons 
for it, I doubt they'll be little else than nonsense.” 

Corbett regarded Seaborne’s strong, square, stupid face, and 
was aware that he had to deal with an impracticable obstinacy 
ten times more dangerous than the shifty, halting timorousness 
of Salwey. Sir George seemed, however, to consider that he was 
bound to make some justification of his opposition in answer to 
the Jacobite agent’s challenge, for he sat pondering, with a heavy 
frown on his face. 

“Well,” he growled at length, “we bargained for a French 
army. "T'was rank madness to come alone with seven men.” 

“You may call it so if you will,” Corbett answered; “ but 
madness, like faith, is to be judged by its works. And, for all 
that the enterprise had a small beginning, the Prince has mastered 
all Scotland, has routed Cope, and has cowed Wade to such good 
purpose that he has marched half-way through England without 
encountering opposition.” 

This answer turned Sir George’s thoughts into a new channel. 

“ Ay, ‘tis Scotland first, England afterwards,” he said. ‘‘ Why 
did not the Prince come directly into England?” 

“Tt seems to me, sir,” replied the other, “that the Prince 
judged wisely, when I compare the degree of support given 
him in Scotland with that which he has hitherto received in 
England.” 

Seaborne swore savagely. 

“Do you suppose,” he cried, “that honest Englishmen will 
consent to herd with stinking, savage Highlanders, or papistical 
Irish, or—worst of all!—filthy, frog-eating dogs of French- 
men ?” 

“Ah, pardon,” answered Corbett, “my poor mind is too slow 
to overtake the marvellous nimbleness of monsieur’s thoughts. 
I had believed, 2 moment ago, that he desired the coming of 
those French whom he now denounces in a fashion very little 
flattering.” 

Seaborne glared fiercely at the mocker. 

“Laugh as you like,” he said, “I told you before I had no 
skill in giving reasons. But Ill tell you one reason more, and, 
damme! it’s convincing enough.” 

He paused. 

“Yes?” said Corbett in scornful inquiry. 

“Then you're the reason, sir!” shouted Seaborne. “ You're 
jealous of us, because we still have what you were fool enough to 
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throw away. You will only be content when we are all beggarly 
outlaws like yourself.” 

Sir Troilus and Vaughan both sprang up from their seats. 

“Shame! Sir George,” cried the elder man, “that is an 
unworthy insult, doubly unworthy when addressed to one who 
has sacrificed everything for his King’s sake.” 

Meanwhile, his son, beside himself with anger, was leaning 
across the table and shaking his fist in Seaborne’s face, at the 
same time crying out: 

“You coward! You cowardly bully!” 

Sir George confronted the assembled company, half-savagely, 
half-shamefacedly. 

“Tm not a wan to be made game of for nothing,” he growled, 
by way of explanation. Then turning on Vaughan, he added, 
“ As for you, my young fighting-cock, I'll soon cut your claws, if 
you meddle with me.” 

Sir Troilus broke in upon the quarrel before his son could 
make answer. 

“Sit down, sir,” he said to Vaughan, and the latter sullenly 
obeyed. 

Next, Corbett said, speaking with an exaggerated quietness of 
manner, and evenness of intonation: 

“Truly Iam much beholden to Sir George Seaborne. He has 
stated his views with admirable clearness, and has suffered no 
false motives of delicacy to interfere with his explanations. 
It only remains for me to ask whether the rest of the company 
coincide with his opinion or with that of Sir Troilus Westfaling.” 

There was a silence, and then Charles Berrington said shortly : 

“T am for Seaborne.” 

There was another pause. 

“As you must be aware,” said Salwey, “I was prepared to 
second Sir Troilus’s proposal, but only on condition that we could 
agree to act together as one man. Individual action would be 
nothing less than mischievous.” 

Again there was a pause. 

“God knows,” said Westfaling, “that I meant all I said, and 
did not speak light-heartedly or without thought. But what 
Mr. Salwey says is true; we must act together, or not at all.” 

Corbett rose. 

“ Merci!” he said drily. “I have my answer.” 

“In heaven’s name,” cried Vaughan, “do not shame yourselves 
in the eyes of all England! How dare you call yourselves 
Jacobites, if you will not stir a finger for King James? I, at 
least, will go to join the Prince!” 
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Again Sir George Seaborne’s laugh rang out in mockery. Sir 
Troilus bade his son hold his tongue; but the other faced him 
mutinously, trembling with rage. Vaughan had at length cast 
aside all self-restraint; his one feeling was that, at all events, 
these men, Seaborne, Salwey, and Berrington, whom he was 
powerless to influence, should know something of the scorn and 
hatred wherewith he regarded them. He was angry, with the 
blind, unreasoning anger of the fanatic, who can never understand 
that the idea, which is a potent reality to himself, may have 
become a meaningless tradition in the minds of others. And 
they, on their side, found him no less incomprehensible. The 
fire of passionate loyalty, which had been a vital flame in the 
hearts of their ancestors a hundred years before, had burned 
lower and lower in each successive generation. These men were 
Jacobites, not by conviction, but by habit. Their fathers had 
handed down to them the watchwords and formulas of Jacobitism, 
and they had accepted them as a matter of course, without thought 
and without enthusiasm. Therefore they wondered all the more 
scornfully at this renascence of the true cavalier temper in 
Vaughan; because nothing seems so ridiculous to us as the 
elevation of what we regard as a lifeless truism to the rank of 
a living truth. Thus it happened that between the younger 
Westfaling and the rest there was fixed an impassable gulf of 
non-comprehension. 

For the’ moment Vaughan had usurped Corbett’s place as the 
central figure of the company. The Jacobite agent had risen 
before the beginning of Vaughan’s outburst, and had been 
looking on with a smile which seemed to indicate that he held 
all the assemblage alike in impartial contempt. But on a sudden 
he staggered, and clapped one hand to his heart, whilst all the 
expression died out of his face, save that of supreme physical 
pain. He gave utterance to no cry, but stood with set face, 
swaying a little from side to side, as though he were on the point 
of falling. In a moment Sir Troilus had stretched forward across 
the table to refill Corbett’s glass, and to thrust it into his hand. 
Tne other's fingers closed round the glass in a trembling, un- 
certain tenure, and raised it slowly to his lips. But the spirit 
revived him, and when he set down the empty glass on the 
table, his hand was steady and his form upright. Only one 
manifest change had been wrought in him by this momentary 
spasm of pain: his manner was more excitable, more dis- 
composed, less strenuously under control. When Salwey asked, 
with a show of solicitude, whether he was ill, he was moved to 
laughter by a sense of the empty, ridiculous inadequacy of his 
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words. Ill! Doubtless he was, and had been, ill; it would be 
more fitting to ask if he were dying. But, when his sudden 
mood of laughter had passed away, he answered with a certain 
fierce irony : 

“My health is too small a matter to deserve Mr. Salwey’s 
notice.” 

The others stared at him doubtfully and apprehensively. 
Their eyes were fascinated by the cadaverous lividness of his 
countenance; he was the death’s head at their feast, and in- 
stinctively they wished he would begone. Corbett choked with 
anger as he remarked that, apart from every other consideration, 
a mere physical daintiness made these sleek, well-fed gentlemen 
intolerant of his presence among them. Further parley was, 
he felt, impossible ; if he should open his mouth to speak again, 
his wrath would break forth involuntarily in a flood of taunts 
and reproaches. Therefore he bade farewell to the company in 
a single comprehensive bow, and, turning, made with stumbling 
steps for the door. But Troilus Westfaling was beforehand 
with him. With one arm he barred the door, with the other 
he took Corbett by the shoulder. 

“You shall not stir from Much Shipping to-night!” he cried. 

At the voice and touch of Westfaling, friendly though they 
were, Corbett’s anger found utterance. 

“Mon Diew!” he cried, “do you conceive that I come here to 
eat and drink and sleep comfortably? For me, I have no leisure 
to prove my loyalty by drinking the health of King James. IL 
must return and carry tidings to the Prince of his faithful 
subjects in Shropshire and Herefordshire.” 

The Jacobite agent paused for an instant, but the flood-gates 
of speech were now opened, and he continued passionately : 

“Would to God that I had not been born an Englishman! 
Anglais and ldche, the first implies the second in these cursed 
times. French, Scotch, Irish; these are the material of our 
army. As for you English, you cannot even fight like men 
for the German upstart who calls himself your king. I have 
seen your soldiers run like deer before a parcel of naked savages 
at Preston, and now you summon Datchmen and Hanoverians 
to fight your battles here in England.” 

Again he paused, for his denunciatory outbreak had left him 
breathless. All regarded him in amazement, for no one, not 
even Vaughan, had been subtle enough to fully divine all the 
tragic, passionate earnestness which underlay Corbett’s mask of 
irony. 

“O sacré nom de Dieu!” went on the adventurer, with a 
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gesture of desperate weariness, “it is always the same question: 
‘Where are your English recruits, your loyal Jacobites, who 
asked only a signal to rise?’ And now they think me a poltroon, 
a traitor, a spy—I, who have been risking my life here in England 
for thirty years!” 

“ Ay, and risking ours too,” cried George Seaborne. 

“Ah, mille pardons!” answered Corbett, “ you have been too 
daring, too foolhardy, trop follement braves!” Then once more 
laying aside his tone of mocking, he continued, “For my life I 
do not value it, not so much!”—he snapped his fingers—* but 
my life-work——” 

Corbett reached out his hand, and laid it on the handle of 
the door, whilst Sir Treilus drew passively aside. Then in a 
sudden fit of fury the Jacobite agent turned his face again 
towards the company at the table. An afterglow, following 
upon the sunset, had held the light lingering in the sky; but 
this light was of an unnatural ghostly character, and therein 
Corbett’s face assumed an appearance so sinister as to fill the 
rest with dismay. His sickly countenance seemed spectral in 
this strange light, which, falling obliquely on the wall behind 
him, singled him out from among the others, whilst it left them 
an indistinguishable group huddled together in the dusk. 

“Ah, misérables, laches!” he cried, “may God deal with you 
according to your deserts!” and with that farewell he went 
forth out of the room. Mechanically Vaughan rose to follow 
him, and not a whit less mechanically Sir Troilus closed the door, 
barring his son’s passage. All seemed in their stupid bewilder- 
ment to be laid under a spell. Then at length Seaborne struck 
the table with his fist. 

“ And now for another bumper !” he cried. 


III. 


After a few moments there was heard from outside a sound of 
horsehoofs, drawing towards the window along the terrace. The 
steps were slow, halting, and irregular, giving token that the 
horse was being ridden at a foot-pace, and that it was lame. 
Sir Troilus and his guests looked at one another. Vaughan, 
with a smothered oath, struck his right hand savagely against 
the edge of the table, and the shock of pain affected him like 
a thrill of pleasure. The horsehoofs continued to approach, 
and all at once there appeared before the window the head of 
Corbett. Nothing else was visible for, the window being raised 
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about eight feet above the ground outside, the rest of the body 
was below the level of the sill, and the head appeared to be 
suspended in mid-air, dark against the green light in the sky. 
The head seemed to glide very softly along the outside of the 
window; but, when it reached the centre, this movement ceased, 
and the dragging sounds of the horsehoofs ceased also. Whilst 
it had been in motion the face had appeared in profile, but now 
it was turned outwards and away from the window. Moment 
followed moment sluggishly, and still the head remained, seeming, 
however, to undulate ever so little, as the sign-board over an 
inn door sways in the wind. 

Then suddenly there sounded the crack of a pistol, and 
Corbett’s head disappeared beneath the window-sill. Before 
the report had died away two more shots rang out, and a bullet, 
striking one of the wooden mullions of the window, ricochetted 
into the room with a clatter of shivered glass. Next moment 
the door was closing behind Salwey, whilst the other inmates of 
the room, save only Garnons, were standing at the window. 

Corbett was crouching in the corner formed by the projection 
of the window beyond the wall of the house, a pistol in his right 
hand and another in his left, its muzzle still smoking. On the 
lawn beneath the slope of the terrace, where the thickly planted 
yews had been fashioned into conventional figures of birds and 
animals, two dragoons were standing, and a third lay on his 
back hard by. After a moment more dragoons began to appear. 
They came from all quarters, southwards from the porch, and 
northwards from behind the line of hedgerow elms, through 
which the timbered belfry of the church was seen as a glim- 
mering of longitudinal white bars in the failing light; whilst 
others again emerged from among the shadows of the clipped 
yews, to reinforcu their fellows below the terrace. Seaborne 
counted ten of them, not including the man who lay prone on the 
grass. This last seemed to be the officer in command. He rose 
stiffly, his right arm hanging down helplessly, a sword in his 
left hand, and began to shout orders to his men. 

Sir George opened the casement immediately above Corbett’s 
head and leaned out. At the sound the Jacobite agent cast his 
eyes upwards. His long upper lip was curled back, baring the 
front teeth, and this accident gave to his face something of the 
expression of a bull-dog’s. At the instant when he looked up 
the dragoons fired a scattered volley, but the shots left Corbett 
unscathed, and struck the wall of the house or the framework 


of the window. Seaborne swore, for one of the bullets had 
grazed his elbow. 
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“Fire lower, you fools!” he shouted, but did not withdraw 
from his post by the window. For forty years he had never 
failed to attend any cock-fight or bull-baiting which had taken 
place within a score of miles of his home; and here was a sport 
where the stakes were higher and the interest was keener than 
in any conflict of mere brutes. For him, as for an old Roman, 
the hazard of a man’s life added colour and flavour to the 
spectacle. Sir Troilus, too, stood by the window, and did not 
budge for the flying bullets. His hands were twisted together, 
and he cried out: 

“My God! are we to stand here and see him shot down before 
our eyes ?” 

At that Vaughan caught up a knife from the table, and threw 
open the right hand casement. He would have leapt out forth- 
with, but Charles Berrington took him by the shoulder and 
pulled him back, loosening his hold, however, when Vaughan 
flourished his knife in menace. At the sound of the scufile 
Seaborne turned round, and immediately gave a great shout of 
laughter. 

“Are you going to make war on King George’s troops with a 
table-knife? ” he cried. 

Vaughan flushed angrily and continued to brandish his knife. 

“Stand back, as you value your life!” he said. 

“Take that, then, as I value yours!” Sir George retorted. 
Before the other could anticipate him, his heavy arm shot out 
from his side, and his fist fell like a hammer on Vaughan’s 
forehead. For an instant Seaborne surveyed the young man, 
as he lay stunned on the floor. ‘“ You'll live to thank me for 
that blow,” he said, and returned to his post of observation by 
the window. 

Underneath Corbett was recharging his pistol; whilst below 
the terrace the officer of dragoons was rating his men with 
hearty curses, bidding them form for a simultaneous charge on 
Corbett. The troopers knew that such a charge, if made with 
resolution, must achieve its end; but they knew also that it 
might well cost two of them their lives, and they hung back 
sullenly. Three or four had dismounted, and were taking aim 
from behind the shelter of the clipped yews. Hitherto they had 
had this advantage, that the feeble glow of the sunset had been 
at their backs; but now the light was extinct in the West, and 
the moon had risen behind the house, throwing its protective 
shadow over Corbett. They fired by guess-work, their shots 
following one another irregularly, and stabbing the darkness 
with quick points of fire. 
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On a sudden the troopers raised a shout, for they had seen 
Corbett stagger and heard him ery out. A trooper galloped 
forward, the skirts of his coat flapping behind him, his sword 
drawn in his right hand. As the horse’s feet topped the terrace 
a bullet struck the rider, and he pitched sideways on his head; 
the body turned over on itself, and, curling round like a wheel, 
spun down the steep bank, to rest without movement on the 
grass below. 

Seaborne gave a roar of triumph. In this contest he regarded 
himself as Corbett’s second, and even felt a glow of magnanimity 
at the thought that he was championing the weaker against the 
stronger, and thus vicariously fighting a losing battle against 
long odds. 

The Jacobite agent spoke for the first time since the beginning 
of the engagement. 

“You find it agreeable, this spectacle?” he asked of Seaborne. 

“Yes, by God!” cried the other. “You are trouncing them 
handsomely. I reckon those rogues will learn that one honest 
Shropshire Jacobite is a match for any dozen white-livered Whigs 
in the kingdom.” 

The buzz of words came to the ears of the officer of the 
dragoons. Probably he suspected that, under cover of the dark- 
ness, the inmates of the house were plotting how they might 
give active aid to the combatant outside; for he hallooed to 
Seaborne, bidding him stand back from the window. 

“Not I!” Sir George answered. ‘“ Cock-squailing is poor 
sport beside this. Send for the Duke of Cumberland, master 
officer! you need more men than you have here. Why, you are 
but eleven to one!” 

Charles Berrington, who was standing a little behind his friend, 
leaned forward. 

“Take care, Seaborne!” he said; “this may be remembered 
against you afterwards.” 

For answer the other caught him by the arm and drew him 
perforce to the window. 

“Damme!” he cried, “ would you miss so fine a sight as this?” 

The firing had begun again, and Seaborne laughed as he saw 
Berrington wince when the bullets scored the timbers and 
shivered the panes. Beneath the window crouched Corbett, so 
huddled together that he seemed no bigger than a dwarf. Once 
he muttered to himself, “Ah, je souffre, je souffre!” and the 
whisper reached Sir Troilus’s ears. 

“Oh, what cowards we are!” he cried out, and, turning from 
the window, flung himself down on a chair by the table, with 
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his fingers thrust into his ears to deaden the noise of the 
firing. 

Seaborne heard also. “Are you wounded?” he asked; and 
his tone was full of anxiety, for he feared that this pretty play 
might be nearing its close. Corbett made no answer, and Sir 
George saw that his pistols were lying on the ground beside 
him, whilst both hands were pressed against his side. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Diew!” he moaned. “ Les maladroits! 
How they are tardy to finish!” 

Seaborne looked and listened gloomily. 

“T doubt our cock has but little fight left in him,” he said to 
Berrington. 

Nevertheless, on peering down again, he was aware that Corbett 
had slightly shifted his position. His left hand was still pressed 
against his side, but his right was groping to and fro on the 
ground, the fingers clasping and unclasping themselves like those 
of a blind man. Presently they closed about one of the pistols, 
and began to raise it awkwardly, with the muzzle pointed towards 
himself, until it touched his forehead. Then, on a sudden, his 
hand seemed to give way, and the pistol swung round in his 
grasp like a thing alive. A second time Corbett turned the 
muzzle towards himself, and a second time it gyrated between his 
helpless fingers. Next, he lifted his face towards Seaborne, and 
said in a hoarse whisper : 

“ Brandy!” 

At the word Sir George turned to take the bottle from the 
table; and, as he turned, the door of the oak parlour opened, and 
a man came into the room. The flicker of the firelight glinted 
along the barrel of a carbine, and tossed the shadow of a tri-cocked 
hat to the ceiling, giving token that the new-comer was a dragoon. 
The man marched straight towards the window. “By your 
leave!” he said roughly, as he reached the spot where Seaborne 
was standing, and would have shouldered him aside. The baronet 
answered with an oath, and dealt the trooper a blow on the chest, 
which sent him staggering down the length of the room to the 
wall opposite. 

“ Take that, and learn to mend your manners! ” he cried. 

The dragoon levelled his piece, and covered Seaborne. 

“Tf you offers to touch me again,” he growled, “I'll shoot you 
through the head, I reckon ’twill rid the King of as rank a rebel 
as him outside.” 

The other planted himself squarely before the window. 

“Shoot, if you dare!” he said. “ Here isa target that even a 
Whig dragoon can scarce fail of hitting. But I tell you I'll see 
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fair play. What? The ten of you are not a match for one man 
in honest fight, and now you would shoot him down foully from 
behind ?” 

The trooper hesitated. Active resistance was one thing, passive 
another; and, whilst the instructions which he had received 
certified him how to proceed in the former case, they left the 
latter unprovided for. Hitherto, he and his fellows had shown 
no disposition to let their zeal outrun discretion; and the 
deliberate shooting down of a man of Seaborne’s rank would be a 
deed for which he might be called upon to pay a heavy price. 
His eyes were fixed upon Sir George, as he sat inflexible and 
fearless, his body bent somewhat forwards, and his hands resting 
on his knees. He had no attention to spare for Sir Troilus 
Westfaling, who had left his place by the table, and gone into a 
dark corner of the room. After a moment the latter came forth 
into the firelight, and moved very deliberately towards the 
dragoon. His manner was quiet, and his features were composed ; 
but his eyes had a set stare which was extremely ugly to witness, 
and his right hand held a pistol. 

“Go out of the room!” he said, and his voice had a hard, even 
ring, like the dull clang of falling metal heard far off. His face 
in its iron composure was like a visor, which hides all the features 
but the eyes. 

“Go out of the room!” he repeated, with the same levelness of 
intonation as before, but in a slightly higher key. 

The dragoon stammered: he looked into Sir Troilus’s eyes, then 
at his pistol, and turned to go. When he had gone, the other 
locked the door behind him, and set his face towards the window. 
Seaborne observed him uneasily. To his thinking, there was 
something “unkid” in Westfaling’s change of manner, in the 
contrast between his steady gravity just now and his incoherent, 
feverish excitement a moment before. He saw that Troilus was 
coming towards him, moving sedately, without faltering and 
without hurry. 

“Will you be pleased to stand aside, Sir George?” he said. 

Seaborne’s uneasiness increased. He could not, indeed, see the 
other’s face, for the firelight was behind him; but he divined 
mischief. ‘No, I will not!” he answered, and backed his words 
with an oath. 

“Then I shall shoot you where you stand, Sir George,” 
Westfaling said tranquilly and without heat, in the tone of 


one who gives utterance to a mere ‘commonplace statement of 
fact. 


Seaborne flung himself aside. 
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“Salwey was a wise man,” he muttered; “ we shall have to 
pay for this piece of work at Tyburn.” 

Sir Troilus took the vacant post at the window, and looked out 
into the darkness outside. The moon was rising higher behind 
the house ; and her light was falling on the grotesque company of 
yews, kneading their shadows into strange amorphous shapes, 
multiform monsters, peacock-tailed lions, and ape-headed eagles ; 
so that they resembled a strayed assemblage of fantastic eastern 
gods. Sometimes vivid patches of dark green revealed themselves 
for a moment, as the shots of the dragoons lighted up the sombre- 
ness of the yews with sudden flashes of flame. 

Corbett had raised his eyes at the sound of the stir overhead. 
“Brandy!” he moaned; then, as he caught sight of the pistol in 
Westfaling’s hand, “Shoot, shoot, shoot!” he cried sharply, his 
voice growiug shriller at each repetition. 

Sir Troilus had distinguished a long, moving shadow, which 
had detached itself from the immobile shade of the yew-trees. 
“Yes, I will shoot!” he said smiling, and adjusted his pistol. 

“No, mon Dieu, no,” cried Corbett vehemently : “ it is necessary 
to shoot me—do you not comprehend ?—me, me!” 

“ You!” said Westfaling, and lowered his weapon. 

“Whom else?” the Jacobite agent answered. “It is very little 
marvellous. They will make me captive, ces léches, ces chiens— 
captive to them!” 

“You do not understand,” said Troilus, “I am on your side.” 

“ Ah! but it is you who do not understand,” the other replied. 
“For me, I am demi-mort—half-dead—and I suffer, I suffer 
atrociously. I am no more able to lift my finger to defend myself. 
They will come, they will make me prisoner, when they please ; 
and I shall be a child, a sack, a bundle of clothes, in their hands.” 

“You shall not be taken as long as I am alive to defend you!” 
Westfaling cried out. 

“Ah, you!” said Corbett, and something of the old ring of 
contempt survived in his tone. “ But, listen! A little while ago 
I felicitated myself. I counted these dragoons—three, five, ten, 
eleven—and I knew that I was not able to escape. I thought, ‘I 
shall be killed, but I will kill of these men one or two before I 
die.’ Pardieu!” he broke off, with a note of triumph in his feeble 
voice, “in that I have kept my word!” 

Corbett stopped, and his body grew rigid, whilst his eyes stared 
straight before him. 

“ Regard, then!” he cried. “They come.” 

Creeping stealthily forward within the black shadow of the 
yews, came the dragoons. One of them had already reached the 
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foot of the terrace, and was beginning to crawl upwards on his 
hands and knees, with his head bent low down between his arms. 

“For God’s sake!” said Corbett. “Do you conceive that I 
find life a thing so delectable? My last hope, it is you that have 
killed it to-day. Vite! Vite!”—his voice rose to a cry, as the 
head of a dragoon appeared above the edge of the terrace— 
“ tirez-vous done vite !” 

Sir Troilus Westfaling stooped over the sill until the barrel of 
his pistol almost touched Corbett’s forehead. He pulled the 


trigger, and the other fell forwards, and lay still at the feet of the 
oncoming dragoon. 











Sane Austen’s Husband. 


Tr was Miss Austen’s joke that she intended to marry Crabbe 
because she admired his poetry so much. “ No,’ writes she to her 
sister Cassandra, “I have never seen the death of Mrs. Crabbe. I 
have only just been making out from one of his prefaces that he 
probably was married. It is almost ridiculous. Poor woman! I 
will comfort him as well as I can, but I do not undertake to be 
good to her children. She had better not leave any.” Jane 
Austen concludes as though she were discussing the plot of one of 
her own novels rather than a matter of accomplished fact; but 
the notable point in her letter is that her enthusiasm for Crabbe 
seems too fervid and earnest to be easily appreciated by a genera- 
tion that has drunk deeply of Keats and Tennyson. 

And to many, accordingly, this enthusiasm of Miss Austen’s will 
be merely another evidence that her culture, together with her 
literary tastes and instincts, belonged to theYeighteenth century. 
Nevertheless is it on other grounds remarkable that Jane Austen 
should have thus sat and worshipped at the feet of Crabbe, since 
he is so congenitally the novelist’s poet, a man with a really 
sovereign gift for observation, and an anticipator in his way of 
those modern story-writers who have been at pains in exploring 
human nature by flashing upon it a search-light or a detective’s 
lantern; while, on the other hand, there is little or no premoni- 
tion in his work of the coming inspiration of romanticism. Even 
Cowper, mild as he is, had a truer inkling of the romantic move- 
ment. With less of the vigour and vitality he had more the 
nerves and sensibilities of a poet, and knew more of the sharpness 
of anguish, or at all events of that anguish which never came at 
any time of the want of pence. Conscious of the burden of his 
tragical destiny, Cowper was led to self-torture and self-revelation, 
and could give expression to all familiar things with an indefinable 
note of personal emotion. Like the revolutionary poets, too, he 
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is disposed to dwell upon the destinies of the human race as a 
whole, and he is thus more in the direct line of development. 

Less interesting in himself, Crabbe is a much greater and more 
powerful writer. So farfrom being an embarrassed, half-hearted 
initiator, throwing out feelers and shrinking instinctively back, he 
is master of his purpose, and stands in a position which is 
singularly isolated. In writing of what Crabbe is, however, it is 
necessary to say that he was not the same at all times. The 
conventions of the eighteenth century predominate in his early 
work far more than afterwards, and it is rather interesting to 
follow the course of his emancipation from the rhetorical essay in 
verse to freely written verse-tales of a kind which he has really 
succeeded in making his own. 

As is well known, Crabbe began his career under the patronage 
of Edmund Burke, and among the poems which he forwarded to 
Burke as a last resource, after a desolating struggle in London, 
were “The Library” and a rough draft of “The Village.” In 
both of these the movement and rhetorical surge of eighteenth 
century verse are quite undeniably obvious. Something of this 
effect may be due to Johnson having suggested many improve- 
ments of phrase in the latter poem, but one sees it in the very 
lines which arrested Burke’s attention, and persuaded him that 
Crabbe was a man of genius. Surely one is conscious of the 


round Roman hand and the full-bottomed wig of the period when 
Crabbe declares that he— 


“‘Fled from those shores where guilt and famine reign, 
And cried, Ah! hapless they who still remain; 
Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 
Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore, 
Till some fierce tide, with more imperious sway, 
Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away ; 
When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 
And begs a poor protection from the poor!” 


Both poems, moreover, are made upon a typically eighteenth- 
century recipe, which may be expressed in the following formula : 
You take a set theme, such as a library, or a village, or the 
Botanical Gardens, and say everything about it which is to be 
said, and then say everything more or less remotely connected 
with it, and in this way, without any further effort, a poem will 
be constructed. What was new to the public of that day in “The 
Village ” was its merciless force and directness. Here at any rate 
was no ideal or idyllic hamlet, with swains and maidens whispering 
in the shade, but a place where there is incessant toil, inebriation, 
morals, and a workhouse. 
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Goldsmith had written on the same theme with the rustic grace 
of a familiar, half-forgotten spot in his mind; written as a towns- 
man who sees nothing but the superficial aspect of the country. 
Crabbe’s poem is a kind of counterblast, perhaps an unconscious 
one. In place of talking about lovers whispering in the shade, 
he puts the matter more indelicately. He says that there is 
seduction in the village. Furthermore, there is a dirty poor- 
house, a quack doctor, illegitimate births, pauperism and squalor. 
This had been urged before in honest prose, but Crabbe introduced 
the view into poetry, and to this extent he is an innovator 
already. 

The genuine pastoral, a charming if artificial form of art, made 
no more pretence to truth than a fairy tale, but its shepherds and 
shepherdesses, with their crooks and their Dresden china graces 
of old time, had long been dead; and all that remained of it was 
a certain poetical misrepresentation of rural affairs. Crabbe 
swept this unceremoniously aside, and as Jane Austen took a 
malicious pleasure in making mock at the sham medievalism 
and paste-board castles and caverns of the early romantic revival, 
so he tore away the mask from the idyllic writer’s merry peasant, 
touched the legend of rustic innocence and rosy village lasses, 
and it crumbled to dust, and outfaced the monstrous fiction that 
the middle and humbler classes escape the temptations of the 

reat. 

. In his earlier poems, however, Crabbe has only half found 
himself. “The Village” is the best of them, and if the versifi- 
cation has a good deal of the deliberate movement and the heavy 
marching order of the last century, it has some passages of 
amazing vigour and eloquence, such as the description of the 
village workhouse, given in most of the extract books. Indeed, 
this poem alone brought such fame to its author that for nearly a 
quarter of a century he was content to rest upon his laurels, save 
that he wrote a year or two afterwards a lively, satirical piece, 
“The Newspaper,” which has many clever lines, and deserves 
better than to be skipped. It might also be added that he wrote 
some novels which he destroyed—and perhaps unfortunately— 
while still in manuscript. 

At length in 1807, when a man of fifty and odd years, he 
produced “The Parish Register,” in which he has not even yet 
fully discovered wherein his true talent lay, but in which he is 
“hot,” as the children say, for that discovery is very nearly made. 
In fact, if Crabbe had died at fifty “Pope in worsted stockings ” 
would have been fair criticism, but his work was only just 
beginning. Like “The Borough,” “ The Parish Register” shows 
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him in a stage of transition. The essay in verse he has left far 
behind, and yet he has not arrived at the ease of simple tale- 
telling, and he is hampered by a very servile method: which is 
to take the births, deaths, and marriages in a country parish 
for a single year, and sketch the characters of persons concerned 
in them. 

For all this “The Parish Register” has some of Crabbe’s most 
excellent things. There is, amongst the marriages for instance, 
the story of Phoebe Dawson, which moved Charles James Fox so 
deeply in his last days. Its great fame is due no doubt to its 
simple veracity, for it is the tale of every village. But the power 
and art of the sketch, incomparable of their kind, lie in the 
contrast, so sharply and poignantly drawn, between the vain, 
good-natured, and soft-hearted village beauty, so easily won, and 
the pinched and overdriven slave that she becomes when her 
good-for-nothing husband has spent her earnings and broken her 
heart. 

In a certain sense, however, a study more difficult than Phoebe 
is Isaac Ashford, the honest peasant, since with less earnestness it 
would have been so fatally easy to make the honest Ashford banal 
and ostentatious, and ultimately an excruciating bore. It needed 
some boldness for Crabbe to draw him just as he has done, since 
his virtue is a little self-conscious, and yet he remains a noble 
figure to this day ; and the concluding speech of the old man, who 
has the prospect of the workhouse before him, may be honourably 
contrasted for its straightforward manliness with the febrile 
spouting to which so great a man as Dickens has condescended 
in ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ 

All the same, the most delicate, the most faithful and un- 
obtrusive little vignette in “The Parish Register” is the 
description of the old maid, Catherine Lloyd. It is the tragedy 
of a middle-class country villa. The prim maiden, arrayed in her 
old-fashioned pea-green Joseph, living, lean and tight-laced, in 
her neat and prim little house with green palings and flower- 
borders edged with shells, has just one weak spot in all her 
armour. She was visited in her youth by a captain from India, 
a fictitious cousin, who came with offerings from the East, and 
loved and rode away. The old maid has forgotten the captain 
apparently, but her whole joy is still in the silks and shoe-buckles, 
and rings and watches with which he delighted to honour her. 
The contemplation of these is her consuming passion. At last 
old age and sickness steal upon her, and she sends for the parish 
clergyman, who gives her the orthodox advice to think of her pins 


and baubles no more, but lay up for herself treasures in heaven, 
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and open her hand to the needy and stricken, and thereupon the 
struggle in the poor soul begins. ‘ What shall I do?” she cries 
plaintively, unable to wean herself from her hidden delights, and 
in the end parson and neighbours are left to discover what has 
been done. There has been no change to the end. It is a perfect 
little monograph of a life’s history, and inimitably carried out, 
the mere inventory of Catherine’s treasures outvying the de- 
scription of Belinda’s dressing-table in “The Rape of the Lock.” 
A woman of genius, perhaps, would have made it clearer that not 
mere avarice, but some lingering sentiment for the captain, had so 
fascinated Catherine with such an irreversible spell ; but if this be 
a fault, the sketch has certainly no other. Nor does it merely 
illustrate Crabbe’s admitted force and energy of intellect; it 
reveals a finesse not unworthy of feminine genius; it shows him 
painting upon two inches of ivory with Miss Austen’s brush of 
camel’s hair. 

In “The Borough” a still closer approach is made to a 
collection of verse tales, while the background of these tales, the 
framework which gives them a kind of unity, is more engaging 
here than elsewhere. The opening picture of the streets and 
wharfs of the little seaside town is the most seizing of all his 
descriptive passages, the most thoroughly characteristic and 
genial thing he ever did. Neither Dickens nor Balzac could 
have bettered it very greatly, although prose is so much the 
more flexible and natural medium for elaborate and detailed 
description. We seem to see the dingy buildings near the beach 
half buried in the sand, and the nets and cork littering the 
shore, the multitude of big and small craft riding together at 
the mouth of the large tidal river, and, higher up where it narrows, 
the samphire and saltwort and the decaying seaweed rooted in the 
mud of the banks; we seem to see the confusion of barrels and 
packing-cases upon the quay, and to have in our own nostrils the 
warm, pungent odour of boiling tar pervading in every direction. 
The atmosphere of a town of sailors and shipping and wholesale 
commerce is rendered to perfection, and yet there is not a line too 
much, nothing that does not add some pregnant detail, and no 
detail that does not bear witness to a genius for selection. 
Indeed, it can only be urged by counsel appearing for the devil 
that the setting is in this case more attractive throughout than 
the stories and personages that it is an excuse for introducing. 
Who could forget the old inns of the borough, especially the 
decayed “Queen Caroline,” where the gloom of the place and 
its dingy departed glory are recorded with such marvellous 
naturalism ? :— 
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“ At length a ruined stable holds your steed, 
While you through large and dirty rooms proceed, 
Spacious and cold; a proof they once had been 
In honour,—now magnificently ‘mean ; 
Till in some small, half-furnished room you rest, 
Whose dying fire denotes it had a guest. 
In those you passed where form and splendour reigned, 
You saw the carpets torn, the paper stained; 
Squares of discordant glass in windows fixed, 
And paper oiled in many a space betwixt; 
A soiled and broken sconce, a mirror cracked, 
With table under-propped and chairs new-backed ; 
A marble side-slab with ten thousand stains, 
And all an ancient tavern’s poor remains. 
With much entreaty they your food prepare, 
And acid wine afford with meagre fare; 
Heartless you sup; and when a dozen times 
You’ve read the fractured window’s senseless rhymes ; 
Have been assured that Phebe Green was fair, 
And Peter Jackson took his supper there; 
You reach a chilling chamber where you dread 
Damps, hot or cold, from a tremendous bed; 
Late comes your sleep, and you are wakened soon 
By rustling tatters of the old festoon.” 


It may be that this is too circumstantial for poetry, that it 


works too little by suggestion, in a word, that it is too literal, 
and brings the bald veracity to stare one in the face. But as a 
sample of minute painting it is almost divinely Dutch, supposing 
that anything Dutch could be divine. 

For its ironical humour, also, the account of “ Queen Caroline’s” 
neighbour, “The Boar,” is quite admirable. The landlady there 
has staying with her a perennial stream of nieces, amongst whom 
the cynical observer fails to discover any great family likeness. 
They come, and bloom, and smile, and behave as though they 
were going to stay an indefinite period, and finally disappear for 
no apparent reason. But the dame has such inexhaustible relays 
of them, and they are all so affable and so affectionately dis- 
posed, that it matters little after all. That Crabbe’s sermons 
had a proper Catholic fervour there is no reason to doubt, but we 
see here how when he was not in the pulpit it sometimes pleased 
him to aim at sin with the easy satire of a man of the world. 

One of the best sections of “The Borough” is devoted to the 
strolling players and their stage-struck victims, and it is hardly 
necessary to add that in the jealousies and heart-burnings of a 
poor troupe of actors Crabbe finds material for that hard, dry, 
forceful pathos of his which has become so famous. Indeed, there 
are few things more pathetic anywhere than the figure of the 
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shopgirl first betrayed, and then led to throw in her lot with her 
lover’s company :— 


“Sick without pity, sorrowing without hope, 
See her! the grief and scandal of the troupe; 
A wretched martyr to a childish pride, 

Her woe insulted and her praise denied ; 
Her humble talents though derided, used, 
Her prospects lost, her confidence abused ; 
All that remains—for she not long can brave 
Increase of evils—is an early grave.” 


And this same chapter of accidents in connection with the 
players leads up to the best of all the stories in “ The Borough” — 
the biography of the scapegrace Frederick, the young man started 
a dozen times in life after leaving college without a degree, and 
each time thrown back upon the patience of his relatives. Roving, 
inconsequent, and wearing out in succession the confidence of 
every member of his family and every friend, he drifts inevitably 
to the strollers, and sinks at last even below their grade, to die in 
the midst of the very foulest and most odious surroundings the 
world has to offer. There is nothing harder nor more relentless 
than this tale, and yet it has an unswerving fidelity to fact and 
nature, and at the close a gush of real pity breaks through the 
moral squalor and justifies and redeems the use of it. The very 
sordid horror of the story gives it a certain tragic grandeur, 
purging the heart by pity and terror. 

Here and there, too, in “The Borough,” particularly in the 
discursive account of cards and card-parties, are charming 
glimpses of old-world customs and habits of life. But this is not 
common with Crabbe. As a rule he is as modern as Miss Austen; — 
and indeed it is chiefly the romance writer of to-day who crams 
his tale with Wardour Street antiquities, disclosing them with a 
horrible affectation of unconsciousness. Not in Crabbe, but in the 
biography of him by his son, will you find most references to 
curious personages, manners, and surroundings, some of them 
growing obsolete in the writer’s time. There is that old farm 
circled by a moat, and containing a tesselated marble floor and an 
oak staircase as slippery as ice; there is a relative of Mrs. Crabbe, 
old Miss Tovel, who walked about with an ivory-tipped cane, a 
foot taller than herself, and complained of changes that would 
have made her brother Jacky turn in his grave; there is Miss 
Waldron, who belonged to a community of spinsters which elected 
an abbess of their own—jolly Miss Waldron, who could sing a 
rousing song and tilt off her glass like a man, and had yet an 
inalienable distinction of manners and breeding. But Crabbe is 
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so interested in getting at the determining kernel of a character, 
however ordinary, that his people are essentially like those of 
to-day. 

There can be little doubt that they are most finely and 
variously displayed in the three series of “ Tales” (including the 
“Tales of the Hall”) which he wrote as an elderly man. Taken 
altogether, these are his supreme triumph; but it is difficult to 
write of them in detail, because they contain material, situations 
and characters for half a hundred novels. His invention was 
enormous, and his facility, even his merely technical facility, 
grew to the very end. His verse of course was never graceful ; 
it never lost an awkward jolting movement, a frequent flatness 
of tone, and a perpetual straining after mechanical epigram 
which is sometimes merely punning of the vilest order. But 
it did acquire an extraordinary facility of its own. Crabbe 
always conveys the impression of being able to say in verse the 
very thing he wants, and of being able to say all that he wants. 
Nor must it be forgotten that he uses verse as a vehicle for the 
finest analysis of character and the most jintimate record of 
familiar things. 

As examples of these multifarious tales, two, chosen almost 
upon the first thought, are alone sufficient to give some idea of 
his reach and variety. “The Confidant” is one of the most 
dramatic, and admirably constructed, while “Danvers and Rayner” 
has a delicate, observant mastery in treating an everyday incident 
of middle-class life. The former has much of Crabbe’s peculiar 
strength, the latter is an exquisite revelation of a certain Jane 
Austenish refinement which he was always able to command 


~ at pleasure. Anna, the heroine of “The Confidant,” is a young 


wife with a past, the secret of which she has been forced to intrust 
long before she was marriéd to a girl friend. Time passes, and the 
friend, now a widow, who is neither well-off nor scrupulous, begins 
to trade upon her knowledge. She gets money out of Anna, who 
isat her mercy. Ultimately, however, when the blackmailer is 
delivered from her own household duties by the death of her only 
child, she grows bolder and proposes to plant herself in the 
household of her unfortunate victim. In most stories the 
dilemma would probably have been solved by the wife making a 
clean breast of_ all, but, characteristically enough, Crabbe has 
recourse to a less heroic expedient. By chance the husband 
overhears a conversation which lets him into the secret, and, in 
the issue, the wife is pardoned and her tormenter dismissed. 
What a dramatic subject it is! The poor, guilty, almost innocent 
wife, the indulgent, unsuspicious husband, and the feminine shark 
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that comes to prey upon them both, are characters made for a 
most thrilling and half tragical little comedy. And the story 
is told with admirable spirit, the blackmailing letters being 
masterpieces of innuendo, in which a superficial pretence of friend- 
ship and the underlying menace are triumphantly combined. 

In “Danvers and Rayner” an engagement is broken off by a 
sudden change in the fortunes of two families. The father of 
Richard Danvers, who has grown rich, invites the impoverished 
Rayner family to his country house mainly to display its 
grandeur and talk about himself, whereas the father of Phebe 
Rayner is thinking the whole time of his own concerns and wants 
to borrow money, only he cannot get Danvers off his hobby. It is 
a piece of superb comedy. But the inimitable scene is the 
final one, where young Richard Danvers, to assert his independence, 
goes to see Phoebe against his father’s will. By this time the 
Rayners have gone down in the world so far that he no longer 
finds them in their old house in the town where both families had 
once lived together. A pert maid tells him with a sneer that 
they are “Somewhere in the Row.” He is influenced by the 
servant’s manner, and few touches in the story are cleverer or 
subtler than this. Nevertheless, he betakes himself to the Row, 
and is rewarded by at last discovering the Rayners entertaining 
a circle of their intimates, and rather noisily they do it. The one 
thing that consoles the young man is that Phoebe is not there, 
but in the meanwhile his nerves are intolerably affected by a 
complication of abominable odours :— 


“A mingled scent that crowded room within, 
Rum and red-herring, Cheshire cheese and gin.” 


At once he flies the spot to meet Phoebe if he can. And he does 
meet her. She is hastening home to join the family circle with a 
rollicking young sailor, and she sees her old lover just as she is 
listening to her new adorer’s jocosities with a deprecating air of 
rebuke tempered by a strong inclination to laugh; and she is 
struck dumb with shame, while Richard Danvers passes with a 
calm “ good night.” 

Rather a sordid little story after all! Well, perhaps it is; 
only one loses the sense of that in thinking of the consummate 
skill and fidelity with which it is all told. Young Danvers’ trial 
in the Row reminds one of Fanny Price’s in those chapters of 
‘Mansfield Park,’ where she learns the real surroundings of her 
own family at Portsmouth. The essential difference is that 
young Danvers has not Fanny’s stability, nor her firm sense and 
goodness of heart. But the story of the Danvers, father and son, 
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is all the more a most brilliant and pitiless piece of demonstration 
in the anatomy of the nowveaux riches. 

Two or three of the tales, no doubt, have plots which can 
hardly have been very fresh even in Crabbe’s day. For example, 
we light upon the rich uncle who comes home in disguise, and 
puts the sincerity and affection of his relatives to a highly 
unfair test; and it is a problem in ghost-lore that Crabbe relates 
in “ Lady Barbara,” a famous Irish ghost story—the Beresford 
tradition—which his son declares to be of good Wiltshire origin. 
Yet upon the whole Crabbe’s inventiveness and fecundity are 
almost inexhaustible, while he is familiar with all manner of men 
of all ranks. Prigs and scamps are very plentiful in his work, 
but so also are men and women of grit and honesty, generous old 
sea captains almost worthy of the great novelists of the sea, and 
heroines who have sacrificed all to their high-mindedness. He 
was personally a little flirtatious, and is very fond of good and 
charming women ; but he has also one or two unadulterated and 
quite delightful fools. Belinda Waters, in fact, has tasted all the 
joys of extravagance as only an idiot of exiguous income can :— 


“She wonders much—as, why they live so ill,— 
Why the rude butcher brings his weekly bill.” 


Here she anticipates the surprise of Mr. Harold Skimpole in 
almost so many words :— 


“She wonders why that baker will not trust,— 
And says—most truly says—‘ Indeed he must.’ 
She wonders where her former friends are gone,— 
And thus, from day to day, she wonders on. 

“Howe’er she can—she dresses gaily yet, 

And then she wonders how they came in debt. 

Her husband loves her, and in accents mild, 

Answers, and treats her like a fretted child; 

But when he, ruffled, makes severe replies, 

And seems unhappy—then she pouts and cries 

‘She wonders when she'll die! ’—she faints, but never dies.” 


That Crabbe was entirely alien from the poets who immediately 
succeeded him, and who were his contemporaries when he was old, 
is quite evident. The revolutionary poets liked to deal with 
human destiny in the abstract, and would accept nothing quite 
as it was. Crabbe is interested only in the individual, and is 
altogether impartial; and he represents things most emphatically 
as they are. In the same way, he never writes to enforce, and, far 
less, to set at defiance any peculiar system of life or morals. Even 
if he had not been an orthodox clergyman you would have found 
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in him no story like “Rosalind and Helen,” and no “Beppo; ” 
and though it has been pleaded that he was the first to address 
himself in poetry to the sorrows of the poor, he did so with no 
moral and democratic purpose like Wordsworth. Throughout his 
life he was an eager student of various forms of natural science, 
and he is a little disposed to treat men as though there were a 
natural history of their appetites and weaknesses likewise. 

In another matter he differs from his successors just as much. 
Nothing is more eminent in the revolutionary poets than their 
glorious and impassioned handling of nature. But in landscape 
Crabbe preferred what was merely characteristic, however bleak 
or harsh, to what was sublime. He will bring you to a petty 
seaside town, and you shall feel the squalor of the place, see the 
slime on the mudbanks, and receive the acrid smell of tar. With 
the flat open country that he loved so well upon the East Coast it 
is the same. He describes its sandy and partly sterile fields as 
Mr. Baring Gould the salt marshes in ‘ Mehalah,’ only with far 
less of romantic sympathy. Where a great poetic idealist would 
seize the inmost very heart of a scene and distill its essence and 
all its beauty into a few immortal lines, Crabbe is full of minute- 
ness, and has all the realist’s trick of creating effect by the simple 
expedient of lifting detail into relief. Many who do not know 
his work as a whole have read his description of the thin, waving 
harvest of the Eastern flats invaded by rank weeds, thistles and 
poppies, and elsewhere he has a fine picture of a wide marsh 
traversed by a causeway with a ditch on each side; and if he has 
no peculiar feeling for the sheer, mournful sublimity of a wild and 
dreary expanse, he has the courage to paint the scenes that 
appeal to him without idealising them or attempting to soften 
their hardness. 

But although bold enough to carry out his own peculiar 
innovations and to rely upon a great simplicity of diction, Crabbe 
belongs in temperament, thought, and manner to the last century. 
Too rugged, and, in a more honourable sense, too homespun and 
simple to fulfil its ideals of taste and scholarship, he has its 
reserve, its ripened quietude, its leisurely gait, and its keen, 
sturdy, but somewhat unemotional interest in real life, and 
especially in concrete things. The eighteenth century is felt 
as an influence in writers who were even of a younger generation ; 
in Lamb and Miss Austen, almost as much as in Gray’s letters 
and in Gilbert White; and although Crabbe’s finest work was 
written after Byron and Shelley had become conspicuous, he 
belongs to theold order. And yet by a strange freak in literary 
development, the analytical novelists of to-day and yesterday will 
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find in him their fellow. He stands upon the causeway between 
Burke and Johnson, who accepted him without a qualm, and those 
new and fervid poets who, when they were quite sincere, treated 
him rather with respect than any great enthusiasm, except Scott 
and Byron, who delighted in him without reserve. And yet by 
his strenuous and often subtle interest in human character and 
situation he succeeded, perhaps, in making a far cast into the 
future. 

At any rate he is a man of great genius: a great writer. He 
is, for instance, a far more solid and powerful figure than Cowper, 
who owes so much to his tragical destiny and his habits of self- 
revelation. Now there is no adventitious interest in Crabbe’s work, 
nothing that is not perfectly intrinsic; for his art is impersonal, 
and though he had early troubles, he never bewailed them in 
public. No man was ever less disposed to extemporise a con- 
fessional out of his writing-desk. And if his reputation is even 
still below his merit, this is partly the reason ofit. But it is also 
true that the great mass of readers will not tolerate short stories 
in verse. Otherwise the best of Crabbe’s might, indeed, have 
become household words, they are so full of sinewy strength, 
penetration and veracity. 


Artuur C, Hinuier. 











Che Keys of the Countess Slona. 
(HUNGARY, 1849.) 


I. 


‘You a patriot,—iraitor !” 

The Countess Anna Csanyi flung herself back among the sofa 
cushions, and began to sob hysterically. She considered herself 
most vilely treated. 

Her tall sister went meanwhile to the window and stood 
gazing in vexed perplexity over wood and meadow sloping gently 
down to the frozen river Maros. Far away the peaks of the 
Carpathians shimmered white and dazzling in the winter sun- 
shine. It was a fair prospect indeed, snowy and peaceful, and 
yet it was one over which the cannon had thundered not ten days 
since. 

“What would you advise, then?” asked the Countess Ilona, 
turning at last towards her sister ; “ tell me.” 

Now this was in 49, in excited Hungary, when people were 
apt both to judge and to act rather hastily. 

“Give the wretch up to be shot,” said Anna, tearfully but 
decidedly, ‘‘ or else assuredly we shall be.” 

“Rubbish !” exclaimed her impulsive sister, quickly. But, all 
the same, her pale face flushed slightly. Anna was not entirely 
wrong. 

It was hard. Husband and white-headed father were laying 
down their lives for the tri-colour, and she, who would cheerfully 
have died for her country, must sit at home forsooth, and smooth 
the pillows of a feverish, hated Imperialist—she, a true daughter 
of the Magyars, with her eyes like sloes, and her figure straight 
and slender as a willow sapling! 

Never were wounded heroes nursed as the Countess Ilona had 
nursed those struck in the last week’s combat. . Never breathed 
a truer patriot, happy to give up her last sheet and handkerchief 
to bind her country’s wounds. And, when the Austrian was 
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brought her among others, forgotten, half-frozen, a cut on his 
head and a bullet in his arm, the Countess Ilona had said quietly : 
“Poor man, we must take care of him also.” Whereat her 
sister upstairs, in the drawing-room, had said a great; many other 
things; but without effect. 

“Tlona, you are ridiculous!” now she whimpered. “To 
endanger us all for your idiotic fancies. Our good, dear, brave 
Honvéds are coming, and very probably they have heard some 
whisper of this. . . disgraceful spy. They might search the 
house.” 

“Let them!” promptly replied her sister, “ we are no traitors!” 
Then her sister slid off the green damask sofa, and lay with her 
head on the cold, boarded floor. 

“You are cruel, Ilona!” she sobbed. ‘ You care nothing for 
my feelings, nor even for your little girl, You—you prefer a 
horrid, hateful German!” In those days all who were not with 
struggling Hungary were Germans. 

“T...care... nothing!” Ilona looked sadly at her sister, 
because Anna evidently could not understand. “ How can I 
give up this man?” she asked simply. “A wounded soldier, 
under my protection. Why, surely that would be treachery!” 

“And you are a traitor.” 


The Countess Ilona’s lips quivered, and for some minutes she 
did not speak. Then she said softly, “ Please get up and leave off 


crying, Anna. It will hardly do for our Honvéds to find you 
like this!” 


II. 


“You are feeling better, Herr Lieutenant ?” 

The man on the bed gave an impatient sigh, which subsided 
into a smile of welcome. He had a most youthful countenance, 
and straightforward, northern, blue eyes, surrounded by a broad 
linen bandage. 

“Longing to rejoin the regiment, Countess,” he murmured 
dolefully, “and relieve you of an unwelcome visitor.” 

The Countess Ilona refrained from informing him what an 
unwelcome guest he really was. Once, long ago, she might have 
done so, but that was before the first suffering enemy had been 
carried into her castle courtyard. Instead, she looked pityingly 
at him, her charming pale face framed by its setting of soft, 
dark hair, and the quaint black cap, which she, as patriot, always 
wore. No golden “parta,” or coronet, bound Ilona’s head. 
Her gown, too, was absolutely plain save for its full white 
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chemisette, and gay little rosette of red, white, and green—the 
colours of distressed Hungary. 

“T wonder if you would object to a slight change to oblige me,” 
she was saying. “You see every one else has left our hospital 
now but you.” 

“ And for me, the sooner the better!” 

“You are most ungrateful!” The lady laid a restraining hand 
on his pillow. “It is so cold crossing the courtyard in this 
weather,” she remarked, “I should like to bring you into the 
house, Herr Lieutenant.” 

“If the Countess wishes it.” 

The Countess was, in reality, very undecided on that point, and 
the untruth made her cheeks burn. 

“Tf you can get up. . . I should prefer it,” she said. 

So she helped her patient with his tunic, which was white and 
fine, and altogether different from the coarse brown cloth of 
Bem’s Honvéds. She lent him her fur-lined cloak, and would 
have finished by winding a woollen shawl round the damaged head, 
completely disguising his appearance. 

But at that the soldier flushed crimson, and protested. ‘ No 
officer of the Emperor’s army could tie up his head in a pink 
crotchet scarf! The thing was impossible!” 

“Do as you like, then,” said Ilona, “ only remember who saved 
your life.” 

Evidently this argument was unanswerable, or else he was 
simply too weak for resistance ; but certainly, five minutes later, 
Countess Ilona crossed the snowy courtyard accompanied by Julesa 
the steward’s wife. Everybody knew tall Julcsa, whom the battle 
of Piski had made a widow. But the one or two maid-servants 
of the desolate little household were at dinner just then, and the 
drawing-room windows looked another way. 

“T have only a very small room,” said Countess Ilona. 

The deserted dining-hall was entered from a stone terrace, 
and through a door at the further end they walked down a dark 
passage, coming finally to the store-chamber. Beyond this, in a 
mere scrap of a room, whitewashed, nearly empty, and smelling 
strongly of apples, Ilona stopped and looked at her companion. 

“Can you exist here?” she asked, “ It is very uncomfortable, I 
fear.” 

There was, indeed, one kitchen chair, a wooden bedstead, and a 
bit of barred window high up in the wall. 

“Why not?” inquired the soldier, He sank down rather 
giddily on the chair, but his face expressed considerable bewilder- 
ment. 
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“Countess,” he said gravely, “why do you do this? Do you 
know who I am?” 

“ A wounded soldier.” 

“Your enemy. Your country’s enemy ...an Imperialist 
who... .” 

“Tf you think I want to imprison you,” interrupted Ilona, 
“here is the key. Unfortunately there is no catch to this old 
door, just the key. Either you or I must keep it.” 

“T am your prisoner always,” remarked the young man. His 
eyes met hers, and he added steadily, “Only your countrymen 
might think ill of your kindness, Countess. You must promise 
not to screen me.” 

“Screen you? I am no lukewarm patriot!” exclaimed the 
lady, “but until your sword arm is better, you are under my 
charge, Herr Lieutenant, and I intend to take care of you.” 

After which reassuring statement she went out, and locked the 
door behind her. It was whitewashed on that side, and needed, 
in fact, the best of lights to distinguish it from the wall. By the 
time she had succeeded in pushing a clumsy wooden cupboard up 
against it, Countess Anna suddenly appeared in the storeroom. 

“Dear me! How hot and untidy you look!” exclaimed that 
young lady. She herself was resplendent in rustling blue silk, 
and bodice gold-laced, embroidered apron, and fresh streamers of 
tri-colour ribbon in her long colourless plaits of hair. 

When her sister explained that she was selecting some preserves 
for their expected visitors, the Countess Anna merely smiled 
scornfully. ‘You are such a good patriot, you know, Ilona,” 
she observed. 


Il. 


“Now our kind hostess will tell us something.” 

Honvéd coats, and Honvéd caps, and an all-pervading sense of 
“red-white-and-green ” filled the dining hall with an atmosphere 
of highly exalted patriotism. It shone on the grim, dark features 
of the elder warriors, and on the rosy boyish faces of the younger 
men alike. Bem’s “ Honvéds” were fighting for hearth and 
home. They never trifled. 

Bem, indeed, appeared as a sort of deity to them. Wounded, 
he had yet beaten the Imperialists at Piski, and was steadily 
driving them out of Transylvania. The Honvéd officer in charge 
had not fought at Piski, yet his version of the war was melo- 
dramatic in the extreme. They were marching to join their 
beloved general, now at Dobra, and the Countess’s hospitality 
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came as a boon indeed to cold and weary patriots, in this bitter 
winter weather. 

“ Captain Poklisay,” said that lady, “ what am I to tell you?” 
She had met this gentleman before, in other days which she 
hoped he had forgotten. ‘ We are out of the world here!” she 
added with a faint tinge of colour. Only two men in the world 
had ever found the Countess Ilona perfectly beautiful. One was 
her husband: the other Laszlo Poklisay. 

“T should like,” began that last-named officer, “ to see a list of 
your patients. The Countess, we hear, extended her womanly 
pity even to our unworthy foe.” 

“Certainly,” Ilona answered. “I did nurse some Austrians. 
But I kept no list.” She caught a glimpse of her sister across 
the table just then, who was serving the wine with a face the 
colour of the tablecloth. Anna had called her a traitor. 

“General Bem had his finger taken off at Szaszvaros, the 
Countess knows? I am grieved to say,” pursued Poklisay, gazing 
fixedly at his hostess, “that the scoundrel who did it was recognised 
here, in your hospital, not three days ago!” 

“There is no one in hospital now,” said Ilona. Her voice, 
however, was not quite steady. 

“ And there is no wine!” broke in Anna, at her elbow. ‘“ Where 
is the cellar key, Ilona, dear?” ‘The Countess was confused 
apparently, for she laid the whole jingling bunch of her house- 
hold keys into her sister’s hand without thinking. 

“ When she comes back you had better search the house,” she 
remarked drily, “since my word is not sufficient.” 

“Thanks. After dinner will do.” 

And Ilona was speechless, as she suddenly recollected Anna’s 
threat of the morning, and that the key of the apple-closet was 
among those she had just given her. 

Meanwhile, Poklisay was studying her carefully. “It would 
be a pity to invent a dishonourable lie,” he observed at length. 
“Come, Countess, give up this low German villain. Surely we 
are not to reckon you a traitor—you also!” 

“T—a traitor!” gasped Ilona. The probable consequences of 
his words flashed upon her, and she started very visibly. 

“God knows I am no traitor!” she cried, and she glanced down 
two rows of hard, pitiless faces as if seeking confirmation. Instead, 
she all at once encountered a face that was young, and bandaged, 
and altogether familiar. And then the Countess Ilona understood 
that her sister had rendered all further denial useless. 

It was the Austrian, of course. Poklisay’s surprised sneer, 
Anna’s finery, the red-brown coats of the soldiers, faded for one 
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brief instant into a curious blurred pattern. Anna, her own 
sister, to do this thing! Then the Hungarian captain commenced 
speaking in his own dramatic fashion. 

“He thanked the Countess Anna for saving him a most dis- 
agreeable duty. No doubt the young man here would thank her 
himself for rescuing him from cowardice and ignominy.” 

“T do!” ejaculated the Austrian fervently, “and I thank the 
Countess for giving me this opportunity to serve her.” 

The lad’s face was white with physical suffering, nevertheless, 
and as his brave blue eyes sought hers, Ilona averted her head. 
Poklisay, taking in the agitated little household with his own 
keen black ones, judged it wise, perhaps, to speak. 

“T greatly regret,” he began, “to break up so pleasant a 
party... .” 

Then Ilona rose. “This is your prisoner,” she said calmly. 
“Do as you like with him. Only, until now,I... I thought 
we Hungarians were merciful to the . . . the wounded and the 
helpless, Captain Poklisay.” 

There were tears shining in her eyes as she hastened out of the 
room. 


IV. 


Countess Ilona had fled to her boudoir. This was a plain, 
oblong little room, white-washed, hung with pink and white 
peasant embroideries, boarded after the fashion of those days, and 
adorned with a severe set of furniture in cherry-wood and red 
damask. Because her head was burning she pressed it against a 
wool-work sofa-cushion, and waited. Soon a shot must ring out 
from the courtyard. But five minutes passed, then ten, and still 
all was silence. Finally there was a man’s footstep, and with it 
came Poklisay. 

“Laszlé Poklisay!” exclaimed Countess Ilona. She rose up 
from the sofa, and stood facing the visitor. He was a fanatic 
patriot this leader of men, very strong, and very cruel in mere 
brute strength. 

“If the gracious countess can spare me a few moments,” he 
announced grimly, “I wish to speak with her.” 

Tlona let him stand. 

“You need not reproach me,” she said rapidly. “Iam quite 
ready to take the blame in this matter. I did it, no one else. 
My sister, and every one in this house, is perfectly innocent.” 

“Your sister is above suspicion!” answered the soldier; “and 
as for you, Countess—I do not harm women and children.” 
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He looked at her as he said this, and Ilona’s eyes blazed in 
sudden inexplicable anger. 

“Tn that case, go—” she said hotly, “ to your duty.” 

But the Honvéd officer disregarded this hint. He stepped 
closer to the lady, smiling oddly. 

“Countess Ilona,” he said sternly, “‘ you do not seem aware 
what a serious mistake you have made . . . to scheme against 
your country! I am generous above words to overlook such an 
offence. But one does much for an old friend, and I, alas, am 
weak enough to go further. It appears you have a fancy for this 
—German, which is quite extraordinary! Well, Lady Ilona, I 
will let off your little German on one condition. Such a little 
reward! Any Hungarian woman might be proud to grant it toa 
fellow-patriot. Why, I claim it from one friend, from one true 
patriot to another. Give me a kiss, Ilona!” 

“You dare!” cried Ilona. Shame, and horror, and stupefying 
astonishment nearly left her speechless. “You. ..Captain Poklisay, 
you dare to insult me in my own house. It was my duty to 
protect this Austrian, and I protected him. If it is your duty to 
shoot him, go and shoot him directly.” 

And, in spite of all this, however, she looked, at that moment, 
so utterly slight and helpless in her simple black dress, that 
it is to be wondered the man did not take what he wanted by 
force. 

He did not, however, but stepped backwards to the door, and 
stood a second, a deep frown wrinkling his forehead. 

“This is your final answer?” he asked, “I may give the 
order ?” 

But the Countess Ilona remained obstinately silent, and so with 
that he left her. 

And then Ilona went to the window. She unfastened the 
inner casement, and leant gazing intently through the outer 
panes. The afternoon sun had melted some of the hoar-frost, and 
it was easy to see into the courtyard, and where the temporary 
hospital—the laundry of happier days—ran in a blank white wall 
to the right. A man was being set against-it. White icicles 
dripped from the eaves, white snow lay at his feet, and on the 
roof above. In the general whiteness, his coat, white too, shone 
with a glint of gold. At the other end of the yard some red- 
brown Honvéds were clustered, while Poklisay was midway, on 
the steps of the stone terrace. 

Tlona longed to turn away from this scene, and could not. The 
prisoner’s face, clearly visible, haunted her—shut out all other 
view. It was the boy, whose life she had already saved once, 
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whom she had promised just a few hours since to protect. It was 
not her fault, surely... . Of a sudden there was the flash of a 
raised musket at the one end, and with it came the click of an 
opening window. 

Then the Countess Ilona Sziklay deliberately put her head out 
into the golden winter sunshine. 

“ Poklisay !” she called, “ Poklisay, is it too late?” 

For answer, the figure on the steps wheeled round suddenly, 
and there was a fresh gleam as the musket fell again. That 
was all. 

On that February evening much bitterness filled the heart of 
the troubled mistress of an old house on the river Maros. What 
mad impulse was it which had led her to screen her country’s 
foe? And to save this foe, she, the wife of the noblest man on 
earth, had actually suffered some one else to kiss her, not once in 
friendship, but passionately, and three times ! 

“Tout est perdu sauf lhonneur,” quoted the Countess Anna, 
whose conscience was of an elastic nature, and who, besides, knew 


naught of the above incident. But her sister held that honour 
was lost also. 


V. 


It was an autumn afternoon of 1849. The scene was in an old 
clateau by the yellow Maros, where a military “ visitation,” as it 
was called, was in full force. A rigorous police raid this, where 
the cmt Austrian lieutenant, armed with his sword and a bundle 
of papers, held nothing sacred in the eyes of the Imperial law. 
Rebels’ locks might be forced, rebels’ goods rifled, and disposed 
of at pleasure. Somewhat apart from the noisy confusion, the 
unfortunate inmates of the house waited in sullen despair. The 
Countess Ilona Sziklay had felt one transient gleam of hope as 
she recognised the blue eyes and straight-cut features of the 
Austrian officer. But his first words dispelled it. “We are 
commanded, in the Emperor’s name,” he had said, “ not to leave 
this house without Count Alddar Sziklay, a traitor and a rebel.” 

She had therefore handed him the keys, all except one, which 
she happened to be wearing on a gold chain under her dress. As 
she did so, the word “gratitude” crossed her mind, and Ilona 
smiled with unusual sarcasm. 

“Haynau to hang her husband! A criminal’s death for the 
ram crime it was to love land and liberty even better than 
is life!” 


Outside, barren, weedy stubble-fields lay under the brilliant 
VOL. OXI. 2B 
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sunshine of an October afternoon. This year there had been no 
harvest of corn—only of men. Outside it was very quiet. Inside 
heavy feet clattered, rough voices clamoured. Presently the noise 
approached, and some half-dozen soldiers pushed their way into 
the room. “Countess,” said the lieutenant, speaking rigidiy, 
“ You have forgotten to give us one key, I think,—the key of the 
apple-closet.” 

“There are apples in the orchard,” attempted the lady, “go 
and gather them yourselves.” But her face was too tell-tale, and 
her voice too anxious for this. There wasa slight pause, and these 
well-disciplined men, led by the Austrian with his well-remem- 
bered countenance, turned, marched through the dining-room and 
the dark resounding passage. They knew the way, because the 
Countess Ilona had taught it one of them already. 

She followed of course. All over distressed Hungary daily this 
happened in a hundred homes. It had grown to be considered in- 
evitable. Then, in the store-room, which being entirely empty 
could no longer claim that title, the Imperial officer, with his 
golden hair and icy demeanour, halted abruptly. 

“Will you give me the key quietly ?” he demanded, “ or shall 
we break the lock ?” 

The red scar of a deep wound showed very vividly on this young 
man’s forehead just then, and caused the lady standing by the 
sharpest pang of reproach. This was her reward. After all, he 
was only truer to his duty than she had been to hers. 

For the rest it was all lost now; crowbars could not make it 
easier. She raised her hand to the chain at her neck and held out 
the key. The Countess Ilona, the rebel’s wife, heard it grate in 
the lock, and, after that, the rush of the yellow Maros close under 
the iron-barred window beside her. Then she saw the Austrian 
lieutenant emerge, and these are the words that she remembered 
hearing : “There is nobody in there . . . only a few apples and 
nuts.” 


Many years later, at an Imperial ball in Vienna, Colonel Baron 
Franz v. Hasenaur sat entertaining his partner the Countess 
Sziklay (née Countess Ilona Csanyi), with varied recollections of 
his many campaigns. 

After a while the talk drifted on to the Revolution of ’48, with 
its horrors and heroes. 

“ And what has become of that implacable patriot your sister?” 
queried the soldier. 

“Anna? Why she married an Austrian after all—Colonel 
Steckenfeld ! ” 
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“Steckenfeld! A rigorous anti-Magyar! Quite celebrated for 
his stern measures against your compatriots ! ” 

“ And so is Anna,” said the lady. And then they both laughed. 

“She nearly had me shot once!” reflected the Baron. 

“ Poklisay’s dead, I think ?” 

“Yes. Shot himself at Vilagos, when the troops surrendered. 
Now, why didn’t he shoot me first, that afternoon? How did 
you prevent it, Countess? Tell me; I have always wondered.” 

“TJ... He was an old friend of mine,” said the Countess 
evasively. She blushed, for a dead certainty, despite all the long, 
long, lapse of years. But she would not tell him. 

Last summer, I believe, standing before the Honvéd relics at 
the Pesth Millennial Exhibition, an old white-headed soldier asked 
his companion, a sweet-faced old lady, the same question. And 
with precisely the same result. 

Beatrice Danrorp. 


2382 
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Among the Doers. 


I. 


Never, if I live to attain the age of Methuselah, shall I forget 
the feelings of dismay and dire foreboding which filled my mind 
upon the occasion of my introduction to the place which, for 
indefinite years, was to be my future home. 

My husband, who had preceded me from England by some 
months, was already in possession of a large practice among the 
Boers of his district, having settled in a small village at the top 
of the colony, close to the borders of the Orange Free State, and 
I arrived in Cape Town about the middle of May—the commence- 
ment of the South African winter—to join him. ‘The climate on 
the coast was as warm as the height of summer in England, and 
the sun shone brightly all day long. After about a week’s 
pleasant stay in the town—spent mostly in exploring the many 
beauties of Table Mountain and the lovely surrounding suburbs— 
it became high time that my husband, who had come down to 
fetch me, should return to his work. We started, therefore, by 
the night mail, one Wednesday night, for the nearest point to our 
destination, and, as the village for which we were bound was five 
hours’ drive from the nearest railway line, we had arranged that 
our Cape cart and horses should meet us at the nearest stopping- 
place, with an extra cart for luggage. 

As our train slowly ascended the higher plateaux, which com- 
mence almost immediately the coast is left behind, the air, which 
before had been mild and balmy, became cold and raw, and rain 
fell incessantly. 

In the upper part of the colony it had been raining already 
for some days, and the aspect of the sodden veldt, stretching away 
into the misty horizon, broken here and there by chains of low 
stony kopjes, was mournful in the extreme. The further away 
from the coast, the barer and more stony the country seemed to 
become. Hour after hour passed away, with absolutely no change 
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to be noted from the carriage windows; a deadly quiet brooded 
over the grey, barren plains, with, at long intervals, a draggled, 
disconsolate-looking ostrich stalking hungrily about, or a small, 
miserable mud cabin, tenanted by the owners of the “ farm ”— 
heaven save the mark !—through which we were then passing, as 
the only breaks in the awful monotony of the landscape. 

Even the exuberant spirits possessed by the occupants of the 
train—boys just out from England, en route for Mashonaland, 
with elaborate outfits and wonderful guns, and the firm conviction 
of returning in a year or two with fortunes made (and what 
further can be necessary to make glad the heart of youth ?)— 
even these were considerably damped in ardour as the dismally 
monotonous panorama glided slowly by. Quoth one youth, who 
had been a fellow-traveller with me from home, as he clambered 
along the footboard of the carriages to enter another compartment 
of congenial souls, “I say, doesn’t it look as if we were travelling 
through the mountains of the moon?”—a flight of imagination 
that my sentiments agreed with exactly. 

The trains, at the time of which I write—now nearly five years 
ago—were so wearisomely slow that it was quite easy to walk 
from one carriage to another during a journey. There were no 
saloons running then, and the stopping-places—where small 
corrugated iron stations have since been built, in which there are 
lavatories, and where tea and coffee, of a sort, can be procured— 
were then simply distinguished by a board, with the name painted 
thereon, stuck up in a wilderness of veldt, and nothing else 
whatever. 

At length, after a forty-eight hours’ journey of cold and bodily 
discomfort, such as I hope sincerely I may never experience 
again, we arrived at our “nearest point.” There was the usual 
board standing at the side of the rails, with a watering-tank for 
the engine beside it, and a tiny tin shanty some yards away in 
the veldt, with a small dilapidated sign outside displaying the 
inscription “ Cofe & tea.” 

The rain was still falling steadily from a leaden-grey sky; no 
cart was to be seen; desolation reigned supreme. However, out 
we had to get, and, with our bag and baggage, were deposited, a 
disconsolate heap, upon the sodden ground, there to await events 
with what fortitude we could muster. 

As the train laboriously steamed away into the distance, leaving 
us the only human creatures in the weird and fast-darkening 
landscape, I felt as if the last link binding me to civilisation had 
snapped, and that I had indeed arrived at the end of the world. 

My meditations were soon interrupted, however, by the 
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welcome sight of a dark spot on the horizon, which, in the course 
of time, resolved itself into the missing carts, both horses and 
vehicles a mass of mud, demonstrating forcibly the condition of 
the roads we had yet to traverse. We were packed away under 
the roomy tent—after some delay occasioned by resting and 
feeding the horses—and started on the remainder of our journey. 
After what appeared an interminable period of alternate outspans 
and slow progress over the heaviest roads imaginable, full of 
holes, and covered with water in some places, with huge boulders 
and rocks cropping up in others, over which I momentarily 
expected to be capsized, we arrived at the village which was to be 
my future home. 

It consisted of a straggling collection of small, iron-roofed, 
whitewashed Boer houses, with a few young trees planted sparsely 
on either side of the broad muddy waste that did duty for the 
main road; a few—very few—tiny gardens were attached to 
some of the houses, but the majority of them were built side by 
side, with a small yard at the back, and a high stone stoep, more 
or less dilapidated, jutting on to the sea of mud that was termed 
a street. A few stores were visible, with the tin billies for 
Kaffirs, and coloured blankets dangling just within the small, 
stuffy interiors; and, towering over all, a huge, hideous, square 
brick building, fenced in upon a plot of ground, with a bell beside 
it, hanging from a wooden framework, proclaimed itself the 
Dutch church, 

From this dreary little cluster of habitations the flat veldt 
stretched away on every side to the horizon, the main street 
beginning and ending in one of the tracks to and from the village. 
A more depressing spot, viewed for the first time in the rain 
and the fast-falling twilight, it would be difficult to discover, and 
I must confess my heart sank very low when I reflected that this 
was the place in which my life, for an indefinite period, must be 
passed. 

After a good night’s rest, and the first shock of the village’s 
appearance had been overcome, however, I began to settle down 
happily enough. The two Kaffir servants that had been engaged 
for me were not free for about a week after our arrival, and, 
pending their appearance, we were obliged to board at the village 
hotel. I often used to smile to myself, and wonder what my 
people at home would have thought, if they could have seen 
me sitting in the frowsy little public dining-room, the solitary 
woman present—on one side of me the village carpenter, and 
opposite, the potboy of the bar, with one or two very dubious- 
looking commercial travellers, or unwashed Boers on their way 
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from one place to another, as the sole remainder of the 
company. 

Our house was one of the largest in the village, and I had it all 
to arrange and make as pretty as I could, for my own satisfaction 
if for no one else’s. The storekeepers’ wives took much surrep- 
titious interest in my arrangements, and I soon saw barefaced 
imitations of my nice frilled muslin curtains and broad ribbon 
ties, that I had brought from home with me, on every side, they 
having ransacked their husbands’ goods mercilessly for the 
purpose. 

Some things, small in themselves, but very trying to my 
English notions, went much against the grain at first. To be 
expected, for instance, to cordially shake hands with the greasy 
little German Jew storekeepers behind their counters, and with 
the barman of the canteen, dignified though it was by the name 
of the “ Royal Hotel,” was, I must confess, a sore trial to my 
feelings ; but the novelty wore off in time, and after a few months 
I took things of the sort as a matter of course. 

Soon after my arrival, the vrouws of the numerous Boers 
owning the outlying farms in the district began to make visits 
of inspection to me and my belongings, and really became, for the 
time, the greatest trial of my existence. They would bear down 
upon my unfortunate house in twos or threes at a time, never 
singly, as most of the enjoyment they extracted from their 
investigations would have then been lost, for I was unable to 
speak or understand a word of Dutch, and they knew, or professed 
to know, no English. Their mode of procedure had very little 
variation, and was generally as follows. They would stalk slowly 
and solemnly in, and, being women of enormous bulk, carefully 
select the most fragile of the chairs in my little drawing-room 
upon which to deposit themselves. A long and awful pause would 
follow, during which they minutely and openly took stock of my 
personal appearance, dress and surroundings, freely commenting 
in Dutch to one another during the inspection. My husband, to 
whom, if in the house at the time, I used to rush to assist me 
in extricating myself from these fearsome experiences, would 
afterwards enlighten me as to the tenor of their conversation, 
consisting generally, as I was by no means a fleshy individual, 
of remarks the reverse of complimentary, and expressive of the 
opinion that I must be very delicate, and would soon die, inter- 
larded between badinage of a would-be lightsome nature, regarded 
as highly humorous among themselves, but which would certainly 
not bear translation from the original tongue to ears polite. 

I was always careful to see that coffee was ready on these 
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occasions, as not to have offered it would have been a grave 
breach of hospitality; and after drinking it, they would get up, 
and without apparently considering it necessary to ask per- 
mission, make a tour of the entire house, entering all the rooms, 
picking up and examining my silver toilet brushes, etc., with the 
most evident amazement, and finally, to my intense relief, depart- 
ing to the nearest Dutch house to relate all the extraordinary 
things they had seen. 

I do not wish, however, to give the impression that all the 
Dutch are barbarians, for during my four years’ residence up- 
country I met with one here and there that resembled a shining 
light among the others; but, according to my experience, the 
average Dutch woman is anything but a pleasing sample of her 
sex. In the first place, nearly all the Dutch are of extremely 
uncleanly habits, and this even among the well-to-do, for whom 
there is no excuse whatever, except that of inclination, which is 
perhaps rather an explanation than an excuse. 

The unmarried girls of a farmer’s family will each possess a 
loud and expensive dress, with an execrable hat en suite, probably 
made in Capetown, and costing nine or ten pounds; these will be 
donned once a week, when they come into the village nearest to 
their farm to church; but they never dream of changing any of 
their under-garments for weeks at a time, and very rarely take off 
their clothes at night, the dress and shoes being removed before 
lying down, and that is all. 

There are no conveniences to be seen in their houses for 
washing, ar! if the subject was broached, they would probably 
tell you that if they took a bath they were sure it would give 
them a dangerous illness, 

These habits and opinions naturally do not prepossess one in 
their favour, and when, in addition, some years of fairly close 
acquaintance with them open one’s eyes to the unpleasant fact 
that both men and women, albeit outwardly devout, and most 
diligent churchgoers, are exceedingly untruthful and dishonest, 
it is scarcely unnatural to regard them collectively as a nation to 
which distance distinctly lends enchantment to the view. 

Often have I missed trifling articles from my rooms after a 
visit from some well-to-do Dutch vrouw ; and in the surgery all 
small articles of value were kept under lock and key. Whilst I 
have been in a store, standing near the wife of a rich farmer, she 
has picked up my sunshade, unnoticed, as she imagined, by me, 
and concealed it beneath her cloak ; but the limits of my forbear- 
ance in that case had at last been reached, and a prompt restitu- 
tion was demanded by me, being acceded to with a broad grin on 
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the part of the delinquent, as if the incident had been rather 
amusing to her than otherwise. 

Two dear old ladies, however, remain in my memory as a 
delightful contrast to all the others, for they were good-nature 
and true hospitality personified. They were sisters, married to 
two rich farmers of our district, men of a superior and better 
educated sort than the majority of their brethren. Many a basket 
of ripe figs or juicy peaches has Tant’ Annie or Tant’ Sannie 
sent me, in the glaring days of midsummer, when in the shade- 
less heat of the dusty village life seemed hardly worth the effort 
of living; and many a delightful hour have I passed in the cool 
green of the orchard, with the little stream singing along the 
bottom of it, which was attached to Tant’ Annie’s homely and, 
marvellous to relate, fairly clean farmhouse. But both Tants 
lived some way from the village, much too far to walk, so that 
except on days, few and far between, when work was slack, and 
the cart was not required, I was not able to get there. One day 
I received an invitation from Tant’ Annie to a dance, to be given 
that same evening in honour of a son’s birthday. Of course we 
both accepted ; and as I wished to do justice to the festive scene, 
I attired myself in a pretty white gown for which I had consider- 
able affection. My husband, having already been a participator in 
a similar dissipation, expressed misgivings as to whether I should 
appreciate the evening’s amusement ; however, go we must or hurt 
Tant’s feelings for ever, so we started off to the farm in our 
Cape cart, arriving shortly after eight o’clock. We had been 
asked for half-past seven, but thought that hour a little early to 
commence, except for those determined to make a regular night 
of it, 

As we approached the front door, the strident tones of an 
accordion and a banjo announced that the fun was already in full 
swing, and after alighting and ceremoniously shaking hands with 
our beaming hostess, who was attired, by-the-bye, in a fearful and 
wonderful garment of pale green nun’s veiling with gold bead 
trimming, I entered the house, and a most unwonted spectacle it 
was that burst upon my gaze. 

At one end of the long narrow dining-room, which had been 
cleared of all furniture, sat two Kaffirs, both pounding out of the 
aforesaid instruments a dismal and monotonous chant, consisting 
of the two opening bars of a well-known polka, which they gave 
over and over again, with positively maddening reiteration. The 
mud floor even at this early stage of the proceedings was 
sending forth clouds of mal-odorous dust beneath the energetic 
feet of about ten couples of bouncing Dutch girls and young 
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Boers. The dance being concluded—a matter of another twenty 
minutes or so—the panting performers retired to the stoep, or the 
neighbouring “ sit-kamer,”’ to refresh exhausted nature; mean- 
while the floor of the dancing-room was liberally watered, in 
order to thin the atmosphere a little. In the “sit-kamer ”—z.e., 
the parlour of the house—refreshments were set forth, consisting 
of cookies of rather dubious appearance, unlimited coffee, and 
various sorts of konfyt in solid chunks, such as water-melon, 
whole oranges, etc., beautifully preserved, but which, as one was 
expected to demolish whole saucerfuls entirely alone, was a 
slightly cloying prospect. The men had drinks of an enlivening 
nature, such as dop, é.e., Cape brandy, provided for them ad lib., 
and at a very early stage of the proceedings began to grow very 
hilarious indeed. 

I pleaded a damaged foot as an apology for not joining in the 
mazy dance, for I could not summon up sufficient heroism to 
sacrifice my nice gown upon such an altar, and so stayed for a 
time sitting beside my hostess, watching the others. The men 
wore their Sunday black broadcloth attire; the girls, cheap satin 
bodices in bright colours, and cashmere skirts of a different shade, 
the contrast being generally vivid enough to set one’s teeth on 
edge. None of them could have been called pretty—dull, heavy 
features, and clumsy, badly-formed figures being characteristic of 
all. As the evening wore on, the heat, the stifling dust, the 
powerful odour of the unwashed, mingling with that of cheap 
scent, became more and more unbearable, and when we retired 
from the festive scene, on the plea of early visits to be paid 
to patients next morning, they were proceeding as vigorously 
as ever. I heard afterwards that no one left before five next 
morning, and then it was the hostess who speeded the parting 
guest. 

For some time after this unwonted burst of gaiety things went 
on very quietly, until rumours began to circulate with regard to 
the approaching wedding of one of the belles of the district. 
This was the daughter of a Dutchman who kept a small hostelry 
in the village, a fair stout girl of about eighteen, but who looked 
twenty-five at the least. The prospective husband was a farmer 
of the district, well-to-do, and it was considered a very good 
match for the girl, consequently the preparations were to be on 
a grand scale, embracing a reception at the bride’s house after 
the ceremony, and a dance in the evening. 

The bride’s mother, a day or two before the wedding, invaded 
my little drawing-room one morning as I sat sewing, and fixing 
me with a glassy eye, formally invited me to be present at the 
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proceedings, also to come to the dance in the evening. I accepted 
meekly, firmly resolving on the spot that my share in the enter- 
tainment would stop short at the dance, the extra rejoicings 
incidental to the occasion prophesying to my imagination a 
decidedly lively night of it, particularly as I knew the bridegroom 
was going to provide free drinks all day at the bar of his father- 
in-law’s house. 

The eventful morning arrived, and as it was extremely hot, 
I evaded the ceremony at the church, contenting myself with 
putting on the brightest gown I possessed—which I knew would 
be regarded as a compliment—and when I saw the procession 
returning, proceeded to the hotel for the reception. This, I 
discovered, was a decidedly trying ordeal, demanding some nerve 
on the part of a novice. I found the bride and bridegroom sitting 
on a bench, side by side, at the end of a room, which had been 
denuded of all furniture, with the exception of a row of chairs 
round the walls. Each guest walked in turn up the room until 
directly in front of the happy pair, who then rose up simul- 
taneously, reminding me strongly at the moment of “ Jack-in-the 
box; ” and solemnly shaking the hand of each in turn, the guest 
was supposed to deliver some felicitous remark suitable to the 
occasion ; then he or she retired, and gravely taking a seat on 
one of the chairs round the room, watched the similar proceedings 
of the remainder of the company. The bride and bridegroom sat 
down again as each one finished his or her remarks, and the 
constant bobbing up and down nearly upset my gravity; but, 
thank goodness, not quite, or I should have covered myself in 
that solemn company with disgrace for ever. 

Having, in my turn, acquitted myself with as much aplomb as 
possible under the circumstances, I sat down to watch the others. 
The bride’s dress was quite of the regulation order—white satin, 
veil, and wreath complete; her husband wore his Sunday best, 
and immense white cotton gloves, which apparently caused him 
much uneasiness of mind. After an interval of silence, it became 
apparent that all the guests had paid their devoirs, and then Cape 
sherry of a fiery nature, and a very slack-baked wedding-cake 
cut in small pieces, were handed round without a word being 
spoken. The proceeding then terminated by the happy pair 
getting up, making a grave and comprehensive bow to the 
assembled company, and retiring to the back of the house, where- 
upon we all dispersed to prepare for the dance and supper of the 
evening. 

I took a surreptitious peep at the preparations for the feast, 
and feast it might well be called. Upon a long table was set forth 
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turkeys, ducks, hams, half a fat lamb, a whole small pig, two 
enormous pies, which I discovered had been made in washing 
basins, tarts, cookies, and konfyt without end, and, between 
each plate, bottles of wine and brandy were put all down the 
table. 

Until a very early hour next morning I heard, rising and 
falling on the light breeze of the night, the tum-tum of banjo and 
concertina, and occasional shouts and yells that gave evidence of 
the glorious time they were having. 

I was told rapturously by one of my Kaffir maids, who had been 
borrowed to lend a hand at the festivities, that all the men were 
very drunk indeed, and altogether it was quite the grandest 
wedding she had seen. 

After the unusually dissipated rejoicings of the entire village, 
a natural reaction followed, chiefly the result of an energetic and 
decidedly personal denunciation from the pulpit on the following 
Sabbath by the minister, who, I was informed, “ went for” the 
principal participators in the revelry by night in the most 
impressive manner; repentance manifested itself in redoubled 
vigour of attendance at the numerous church meetings and 
services, and an extra lusty bawling of the dreary, interminable 
chants with which the proceedings on Sundays were enlivened. 

If there is anything in the world calculated to give the finishing 
touch of misery to a depressed, nervous organisation, and drive 
the unhappy listener to rid himself of this troublesome life, it is 
a residence in close proximity to a Dutch Reformed church. There 
is something inexpressibly mournful in the long, drawn-out 
dirges, pitched in a minor key, performed by the congregation in 
place of singing, and as the services generally commence at about 
nine in the morning, and continue till half-past twelve, with an 
equally lengthy programme both afternoon and evening, it can 
well be imagined that Sunday hardly comes under the definition 
of a day of rest, either to those who belong to the flock, or to 
those unfortunates who, although outside, are compelled to fly the 
village in search of peace and quietness. 

I had many experiences of the curious customs of the Dutch 
when illness is in a house, for my husband would often take me 
for the sake of the drive to outlying farms, when he had been 
summoned to attend a case. If it was not very far, and the horses 
had not to be outspanned, I used at first to say I would prefer to 
remain outside in the cart, instead of entering the small and 
stuffy rooms. I soon discovered, however, that this gave such 
dire offence that it was imperative I should go in (unless I wished 
to do the practice a serious amount of damage), and, what is more, 
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pay a visit to the sick person—man, woman, or child—no matter 
from what they might be suffering. 

It appears to be a point of etiquette with the less educated 
Dutch that friends and relations from far and near should, on the 
intimation of sickness in a household, flock to the bedside of the 
sufferer, and there remain, relieving each other in turn. I have 
seen ten or a dozen people, both men and women, packed in a 
stifling little pestiferous den, by courtesy termed a bedroom, all 
staring with eyes of stolid curiosity at the sick person, and 
beguiling the time by recounting to each other the various 
gruesome stories bearing upon similar cases with which their 
memories are so richly stored. 

It is impossible to make them understand that fresh air and 
quiet are necessary. If they are driven out of the sick-room, they 
simply hang about until the doctor leaves, and then swoop down 
again like a flock of vultures. In many cases where it has been 
strictly forbidden by the doctor to admit more than the attendant 
person into the room, I have known them place a sentinel outside 
the door to give warning of his approach, and all bundle out until 
the coast was clear again. With such dense ignorance to battle 
against, it is no wonder that the profession of medicine at times 
appears a very disquieting one, as any doctor, no matter how 
earnestly he may endeavour to do his best for his patient, is 
very heavily handicapped in his struggles with disease and dirt. 

There is a widely-spread superstition among the Dutch that the 
hair and nails must on no account be cut during an illness, 
‘because it is so weakening.” The same idea applies to any form 
of ablutions. My husband once said something to a vrouw with 
regard to the advisability of giving her youthful family a bath, as 
the children, who were recovering from the measles, looked in a 
dreadfully dirty state. ‘Ob, doctor,” said she in a horrified tone 
of voice in Dutch, “I can’t wash any of them yet; it’s hardly a 
week since they got well from the measles.” Upon being asked 
to explain further, she said that of course no one would dream 
of using any water until they were quite recovered from an 
illness, or they would catch cold and die from such a rash 
proceeding. 

Surreptitious doses of favourite Dutch concoctions are frequently 
given to a patient, alternately with the doctor’s medicine, often 
being the means of causing much deep cogitation and anxiety in 
the medico’s mind with regard to the erratic temperature and 
singular symptoms of the unfortunate sufferer. 

My husband was a very keen sportsman, and when work 
allowed a day off we used to go to farms some distance away for 
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a little shooting. Wild duck, partridges, hares, korhaan, and a 
few other birds which I never discovered the proper names of, 
were, as a rule, to be found in abundance, and afforded a most 
enjoyable day’s sport. It was at the farmhouse upon whose lands 
we happened to be, however, that our penance for the day’s 
pleasure was exacted, as we were expected to swallow a villainous 
concoction, termed by courtesy coffee, before we were allowed to 
depart in peace, and this prospect, I confess, always clouded my 
horizon. The mixture the Dutch drink as coffee is partly 
composed of horse-beans and partly of chicory. I fail to believe, 
from personal experience, that any coffee can possibly enter into 
the compound at all. It stews all day on the top of the paraffin 
stove, and is constantly replenished from the kettle with hot 
water as it runs low. About four in the afternoon, therefore, the 
quality of the drink can better be imagined than described. It 
is further aggravated in its nastiness by being drunk without 
milk, and as sweet as treacle. My fondness for fruit, which I 
generally ate with satisfaction, considering that, at any rate, it 
was clean, received a severe shock upon perceiving my hostess 
on one occasion carefully wiping each luscious apricot, before 
offering me a plateful, with an absolutely filthy, greasy black cloth. 
This article, known as a faddhuk, hangs in every Boer’s living- 
room, and is used for all conceivable purposes, from dusting the 
furniture to wiping the noses of the younger members of the 
family. My appetite on this particular occasion, therefore, was 
not enhanced by its assiduous use upon my prospective dessert. 

It must always be borne in mind, however, that the Boer, in 
offering one his hospitality, gives the best that lies in his power, 
and his views upon food and general cleanliness differ so widely 
from those of an English person that it is a practical impossibility 
for him to comprehend the repugnance the “ uitlander ” naturally 
feels at his mode of living. Remembering this, therefore, I always 
did my best to refrain from hurting my host or hostess’s feel- 
ings by exhibiting any distaste to their little ways, and flatter 
myself I succeeded in my harmless deception fairly well, but with 
what violence to my martyred feelings I did it no one will ever 
know. 

About twice a year a bazaar used to be got up by the members 
of the Dutch church, in aid of the funds, and marvellous enter- 
tainments they used to be. The main display upon the stalls was 
of eatables, and a kind of high tea was always provided in the 
evening at so much per head, furnished from the comestibles that 
remained unsold on the stalls during the day ; konfyt and cookies 
were always much in evidence, and met with much appreciation 
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at the hands of the high tea-ers. I used to make a point of 
going early in the morning, as soon as the bazaar opened, and 
buying some fowls or ducks ready for cooking, this being a safe 
purchase, allowing me to rise to what was expected of me at the 
same time. The fancy-work stalls were always a source of dread- 
ful fascination to me, for such hideous bead mats, crude Berlin 
wool-work and paper flowers could surely nowhere else be seen 
gathered together in this century. These artistic’ trifles, however, 
were considered exceedingly “mooi” by the fat vrouws who 
came as purchasers, and rapidly disappeared to make eyesores 
in the various best parlours of the farms around for many 
a long day. 

Some of the stories that I extracted from time to time during 
my visits to the farm of a friendly old Boer, who spoke a little 
English, all about the dreadful and mysterious animals that live 
in the veldt and the Orange River, were most curious. Many of 
the Dutch have a firm belief in these mythical creatures, and so 
have the Kaffirs. One, known as the “ Dassie Adder,” is supposed 
to live in holes and under stones on the kopjes; it is half a dassie 
(rock rabbit) and half an adder, but I am unable to say which 
half is which, as my informant was never very explicit upon this 
important point. However that may be, it is a very terrible and 
ferocious animal indeed. The “hoop-snake” is another; this 
unpleasant animal, if its anger is aroused, places its tail in its 
mouth, and thus forming a hoop, rolls after its aggressor faster 
than a horse can gallop, so that there is not much chance of 
escape. When it catches the person up it unhoops itself and 
jumps up, biting the legs or feet, after which death is certain, and 
that speedily. Another creature is a large black spider, as big as 
the palm of the hand, which lives in holes in the veld. This, if 
its path is crossed, will commence to run in large circles round 
the intruder, gradually coming closer and closer until it arrives 
near enough to bite, which it promptly does, death being the 
inevitable result. Curiously enough, soon after I had heard these 
gruesome anecdotes of natural history, I was out shooting in the 
veldt near the Orange River with my husband, and having dis- 
mounted to give the horses a rest, I walked some way along the 
stony ground; suddenly, among the scrubby little bushes, on a 
patch of bare earth, I saw a black spider—not very large, I allow, 
but about the size of an ordinary big garden spider in England— 
distinctly running round and round in complete circles about 
three feet across; that was quite enough for me. I immediately 
thought it must be a junior member of the family, doubtless 
mamma and papa being not far off, and I am ashamed to say I 
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scampered away for dear life, holding up my habit skirts in a 
manner that I afterwards felt thankful there was no member of 
polite society present to criticize. 

There are some wonderful insects to be found in that part of 
the country ; enormous hairy spiders—tarantulas, I believe—are 
to be seen in numbers on the sandy margins of the river. Their 
bite is very severe, and when taking a rest on the ground they 
are things for which it is wise to keep a sharp look-out. Huge 
crickets live in the willow trees and make a humming noise so 
loud that one can hear them a long way off. Little tortoises also 
are there in any quantity, and now and then a bird with brilliant 
plumage will flash among the tree branches that overhang the 
water’s edge. 

The thick bush grows only on the steep, high banks of the 
river; beyond that the bare veldt immediately commences again, 
and the sharp contrast of the luxuriant woods for a hundred 
yards or so, and then the arid, desolate-looking plains directly 
encircling them, gives the country a very singular aspect. 

There is another superstition among the Dutch that in the 
Orange River there lives an enormous serpent large enough to 
swallow an ox. A story is told among the farmers that some 
young Boers one day saw it sunning itself upon a sand-bank, half 
in and half out of the water, but it was so enormous that they 
were afraid to tackle it by themselves, and went back to get 
more men and guns; when they returned with reinforcements, 
however, it had disappeared, but the marks were still upon the 
sand where it had lain, “as if two oxen had been there, one behind 
the other.” 

On another occasion a farmer was obliged to ford the river 
shortly after dusk with a drove of cattle, but for a reason he 
could not discover the oxen for a long time refused to enter the 
water; at last, with a great amount of trouble, he succeeded in 
driving them in, and was crossing behind them on his horse, 
when he suddenly felt a heavy thick body graze his leg, and 
continue slipping past him still touching for so long time that 
he felt certain it must have been at least fifty feet long. The 
oxen made a terrible commotion in front of him, and scrambled 
out of the river as fast as they could, and, on counting them 
over, he found one of them missing. He then knew he had 
encountered the dreaded snake of the river, and that the ox had 
been carried off by it. This remarkable tale, which I have 
repeated as nearly as possible as it was told to me, was related 
by the sister of the man to whom it happened ; she evidently was 
perfectly convinced of its veracity, and declared she had herself 
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seen the marks on the sand the creature made when it came out 
of the water to sun itself. The farm on which these people lived 
was bounded on one side by the river banks, so they had ample 
opportunities to watch for its appearance. 

There is a large yellow snake, marked with black, that always 
makes its home near water. My farmer friend assured me that 
this particular sort of snake would come after anyone if dis- 
turbed, and that he himself had been chased from the orchard 
right up to the house door by one of them, and also the Kaffir 
boys working in the garden were often terrified in the same way. 

It can be imagined after this that I kept a very wary eye 
upon the long grass in the said orchard whenever I went within 
its precincts, but was fortunate enough never to encounter the 
much-dreaded reptile. In after days I often wondered whether it 
was not a subtle ruse on the old gentleman’s part to restrain me 


from making too disastrous inroads upon the tempting contents of 
his fruit garden. Quien sabe? 


E. H. 8. 


VOL. OXII, 





Baby's Benediction. 


My first introduction to “Jack Thompson” was, to put it mildly, 
not calculated to impress one favourably with the individual in 
question. 

I was plodding wearily along on a tired horse, having done fifty 
miles under a blistering summer’s sun, amidst a yellow fog of dust, 
through which the aforesaid orb glared like a red-hot globe of 
metal fresh from some infernal furnace. 

Just as I entered a belt of pine scrub a vision flashed round a 
sharp corner of the road in front. It was that of a sober old 
stock horse whose sides were red with spurring, coming at a 
swinging hand gallop without a bridle, and on his back the most 
hopelessly drunken man that I ever expect to see, on horseback at 
any rate. As they turned the corner sharply, the rider’s body 
lurched over in a way that apparently defied the law of gravita- 
tion, and then in a limp, disjointed fashion swung back to a per- 
pendicular attitude, only to lurch just as far over the other way 
the next moment; the eccentric horseman’s wiry bandy legs, 
which apparently, like the horse, were sober, gripping the animal’s 
ribs like a vice all the while, spite of gyrations of the other 
portions of the drunken one’s anatomy. 

Just as the apparition passed me the old horse swerved and put 
his foot into a deep rut where a wool waggon had been “down to 
the float rail” in the last wet season, and ploughed a deep furrow 
with his nose in the choking dust for ten yards or more. With 
a desperate scramble he regained his feet and his even stride, 
the intoxicated body of the rider performing miracles in the way 
of vibratory balancing meanwhile, the sober and resolute legs 
preserving their grip intact. I watched the pair through the 
timber and out on to the big plain beyond until they were 
swallowed up in the gathering dusk, and then plodded on my 
way again. 

Two miles further on I pulled up at a roadside “hotel” for 
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the night, and made inquiries respecting the apparition, when I 
learned that “Jack Thompson” had been “on the burst” for 
the last two days, and that his mates were camped on the further 
side of the big plain referred to. 

As a piece of culminating lunacy he had in some mysterious 
fashion climbed into the saddle and taken off his horse’s bridle, 
then, ramming the spurs home, had shot off down the road 
towards the camp, where, as I afterwards learnt, he arrived in 
perfect safety, having performed this perilous feat of horsemanship 
on more than one occasion previously when under the influence of 
some peculiarly exhilarating variety of “Chain Lightning Rum.” 

* * x * * 

This was “Jack Thompson” at twenty-five—a hard-working, 
hard-swearing, hard-drinking specimen of a “‘ flash native,” in fact 
a “hard case” altogether, and, as I then thought, one of the most 
unlovely specimens possible that in various ways disgrace the 
name of man on this planet. 

I have been through slums in Melbourne, in the small hours of 
the morning once or twice since then, and have had occasion to 
modify my views; but this by the way. 

I never saw Jack drunk or sober in the flesh again; but when 
in after years 2 woman in Melbourne told me his later history, 
I would like to have done so—if only because of the bitter contempt 
in which I held him that day. “Oh, he became a reformed char- 
acter, did he?” somebody remarks impatiently ; “the reformed 
drunkard who becomes a pocket edition of an angel is played 
out.” But that’s just where the premature critic is wrong; Jack 
didn’t reform, not a bit of it. He wasn’t built that way, so he 
played the game of life out to the end in the same old fashion. 
Months of hard bullocking in the shearing shed and the fencer’s 
camp, weary days and sleepness nights on the droving track in 
summer’s drought and winter’s cold, varied occasionally by a 
few days of the maddest drunken revelry. But wait till you 
know his whole history, and then judge him harshly if you can 
—I cannot. 

* * * * x 

From the “Gulf” to Melbourne with cattle, fifteen months of a 
hard and anxious journey—through “ new country,” where nothing 
save bushcraft avails, and neither map nor track can be depended 
upon to guide the traveller; through regions where, as the 
wanderer snatches a troubled sleep at mid-day after a night in 
the saddle, black stealthy spectres creep noiselessly through the 
long grass, and the sleeper awakes with a jagged spear pinning 
him to the ground, and is met by the crash of the rye nullah 

ty 
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as he desperately struggles to gain his feet. Long days of 
scorching heat, when life or death hangs trembling in the balance 
on the chance of a thunderstorm filling the parched “clay pans” 
in a dry track. 

Or later on, as the cold country is reached, the ceaseless drizzle 
of a winter’s rain, as, with frozen feet in the stirrups, the watcher 
waits for the dawn as he rides slowly round the mob on camp ;— 
and the end of it all a thousand miles away at the Melbourne sale 
yards. 

Well, the drover’s life breeds men any way, even if they are 
“hard cases.” But the things you find in the city slums are 
not even men. 

* * # ok * 

Jack had been “out back” for some years. Rumour has it 
that his sudden determination to leave New South Wales for 
the “Gulf Country” was not altogether unconnected with the 
disappearance of a thoroughbred colt who left his native pastures 
about the same time; but as that event might have been only a 
coincidence, Jack may as well have the benefit of the doubt. It 
doesn’t matter very much either way to him—now. 

He was coming down with the overland mob, one of the first 
that ever attempted that perilous journey, and with his usual luck 
had come unscathed through treacherous spears and the vicissi- 
tudes of drought and flood. He had passed through a long period 
of preternatural sobriety also, and had a cheque “as big as a 
blanket,” as he said, to draw in Melbourne. And here it may be 
noted that one of the few things at which he drew the line was 
getting on the burst when on the road with stock—that was 
against his code of honour; and just as those stubborn legs of his 
gripped his horse’s ribs with inflexible determination at all times 
and seasons, so in the same fashion he stuck in a mulish and 
obstinate way to his own idea of what was or was not the “ square 
thing.” And thus in his own way he lived up to his lights, dull, 
flickering, smoky luminaries as they undoubtedly were. The 
absolute certainty that when the stock were delivered Jack would 
straightway proceed to embark on a gigantic and glorious 
“drunk,” was only equalled (as his various employers could 
testify) by the certainty that nothing on earth would induce him 
to drink when on the road; a fact that makes one almost suspect 
that he had some kind of a rudimentary soul in that erring body of 
his; if so, it was probably located in his legs, as they were the 
only portion of his anatomy which showed any symptom of a 
definite moral purpose. 

But the longest day must draw to a close and the weariest 
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journey end; and so one day the time arrived when the XL. cattle 
were lodged at the Melbourne sale yards. 

One of the things which induced Jack to tackle the overland trip 
was that an old mate of his had gone down to Melbourne a few 
years before, married and settled down to the unromantic and 
prosaic occupation of driving a van for one of the big Flinders 
Street warehouses, and the prospect of a Christmas spree in 
Melbourne with an old chum had a special attraction about it. 

When the sale was over, as he left the yard a well-known 
stock buyer from Riverina stopped Jack with the information 
that he had just closed for a big lot of store wethers near Hay, 
and wanted a man to travel them to a new station he was 
stocking up in Queensland. 

“You'd better make up your mind to take them up for me,” 
said the man of many fleeces. 

“Not me,” laughed Jack. “I’m good for a long spree in 
Melbourne after that trip from the Gulf, and I mean to have it. 
If you could put off starting for a month we might make a deal.” 

“No, that won’t do,” said the other; “I have to take delivery 
within a fortnight; but if you come across a good man to-day, , 
send him round to me at the hotel; you know where I’m staying.” 
And they parted. 

After getting rid of an accumulated layer of dust, which had 
its geological origin in Carpentaria, and ended with a sort of 
alluvial deposit of recent formation in the Melbourne sale yards, 
Jack proceeded to hunt up his mate with a view to future 
revelry; but at this point the hand of fate intervened, and 
the picturesque festivities, of which he had dreamed for the 
last twelve months, never came off. 

An inquiry at the Flinders Street warehouse previously 
referred to, revealed the fact that the old mate had died in 
the hospital a week previously, leaving a wife (whom Jack 
remembered as a free selector’s daughter on the Bogan) and a 
couple of little children to face the mercies of a merciless city. 
He obtained the address of the widow, and walked away half 
stunned, with all his visions of jollification swept away. Sud- 
denly he stopped in his walk, and, after a moment’s pause, 
muttered, “I’m d——d if I don’t! it’s only one spree less 
anyhow.” Then, as rapidly as those sickle legs (unaccustomed 
to pavements and pedestrian exercise) could carry him, he 
wended his way to the bank and drew in notes the whole of his 
accumulated cheque—some hundred and twenty-five pounds— 
and, getting on to a tram, proceeded to a dingy little suburb 
a few miles out. His journey ended at a terrace of houses all 
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precisely alike in their stereotyped squalidity. Just such a 
collection of brick rabbit-hutches as delights the heart of the 
suburban jerry-builder and the retired policeman who generally 
own those singular edifices. 

A shamefaced, hesitating knock brought a woman, dressed in 
cheap mourning, and with a hunted look on her white face, 
to the door. In the most clumsy and apparently unsympathetic 
fashion Jack introduced himself, and talked in a broken, dis- 
jointed manner with the widow about her “bad luck in losing 
Tom.” Then he hesitated, and grew still more confused and 
awkward. 

“Ts that your youngster?” he suddenly ejaculated, pointing 
to a little girl four years old, who was sitting on the kerbstone. 

“Yes; there’s her and the baby, just turned two, and God 
knows what I’m going to do,” said the woman, choking back 
her tears in the presence of this uncouth visitor. 

“ Well, good-bye and better luck,” said Jack desperately after 
a long pause, and he stepped outside, partially closing the door 
as he didso. Then hurriedly he pressed a queer-looking parcel, 
tied up in a not over-clean handkerchief, into the little one’s 
hand with “Take that in to your mammie, quick!” and as the 
frightened child obeyed Jack beat a hurried retreat. ‘The 
parcel” contained just one hundred and twenty pounds in notes, 
and represented the proceeds of the trip from the Gulf. 

* * * * * 

That afternoon the Riverina stockdealer was astonished to see 
Jack turn up with only about half a dozen whiskies on board, 
and sufficiently sober to inform him that he had changed his 
mind about stopping in Melbourne, and was off to Wagga by 
the next train. 

“Tl meet you at Hay next week and take those sheep to 
Queensland if the job’s still open,” said Jack, with a preter- 
natural effort to look sober when he was talking business. 

“All right, glad to hear it. But what on earth made you 
change your mind so suddenly ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the other, “ just a fancy, you know; but 
T’ll meet you there, Lae can depend on that.” 

* * * * 

As the Albury express thundered along the next day through 
a little tenth-rate township beside the line, where, of course, the 
express didn’t stop, an exceedingly drunken bushman lurched 
heavily against the door of a second-class carriage, under the 
mistaken idea that it was time to get out for another drink. 
The next moment he was under the wheels, smashed almost out 
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of recognition, but still living as they laid him down in the 
little waiting-room. The local policeman went for the doctor, 
and a well-meaning spectator, vaguely expressing an opinion 
that “The poor fellow oughtn’t to die like a dog, anyhow,” 
went for the parson, a good earnest man in his way, with a 
microscopical soul and a mountainous creed of rocky dogmas. 
The doctor got there first. One glance sufficed him. “ Don’t 
worry the poor fellow,” he said, “he can’t last twenty minutes. 
Let him die quietly where he is;” and just then the parson 
arrived. He, good man, knelt down on the blood-stained floor and 
prayed. Not for the man’s life—that was past praying for, but 
that to the departing soul might be granted a moment's respite 
and consciousness, and, if even at the eleventh hour, some chance 
of repentance. 

That moment came, and with it “the hard case”—fighting 
desperately with death—struggled up on one arm (the other was 
mostly pulp) to a sitting posture. As they held him there a 
moment his eyes had a queer, puzzled look, and then they lighted 
up with a sort of satisfaction. “D—— it, it’s only one spree 
less, you know,” he said, and fell back—dead. 

* * * * * 

That night the worthy parson “improved the occasion” during 
his week-night service, and with awe-struck faces the congre- 
gation listened as he toldjthe story of an unrepentant sinner’s 
doom. 

It was a great sermon, and the parson to this day looks back 
with a sort of pardonable and sanctified pride as he remembers 
the effect it had upon his congregation. And strangely enough 
that night also in Melbourne a woman, choking down her sobs, 
knelt by a baby’s cot, teaching the lisping lips a new petition. 

“Dod bless modder an’ sister an———” “ And Jack Thomp- 
son,” said the mother. ‘‘ An’ Zack,” said the baby sleepily. 


Frank Corron. 

















Sir Walter’s Garden. 


Anp I am in Sir Walter’s garden? Is this the place where he 
used to linger in the reposeful days that followed his feats of 
active service? The “Sir Walter” I am thinking of is not the 
Sir Walter of the North whose memory instantly occurs to us— 
the magician who has conjured up so many heroes for us out of 
his own brain—but another Sir Walter. A hero himself, the 
preux chevalier of our schoolroom days, casting his cloak in the 
mud that the Queen might not soil her dainty shoes. A hero of 
romance, an explorer who would sail away with his ships into the 
Far West. A sea rover who, in spite of all the roughness in- 
separable from that profession, would come back the same courtly 
gentleman. Sir Walter Raleigh in silken hose and white. satin 
doublet, his rapier hanging by his side, the sea-faring garments 
cast aside with the pistols and other grim accompaniments, seems 
a familiar figure tous. We have sat down to dinner with him, as 
thus represented by Zucchero ; I don’t say at the same table, but 
looking at us from his coign of vantage over the sideboard, while 
Queen Elizabeth blinked at him dimly through a haze of wax 
candles across the length of the dining-room at Ballynatray, one 
of the large mansions connected with his name in the neighbour- 
hood of Youghal. We can picture him thus attired paying court 
to his sovereign and taking his place as to the manner born 
amongst the gallants and ladies that surrounded her—a brilliant 
figure in that brilliant, intriguing throng—his courage and 
enthusiasm gilding with a dash of romance the more prosaic 
aspects of life and reducing him from the level of placemen and 
bigots of both creeds that made Elizabeth’s court a veritable 
hotbed of political and intellectual strife; a court at which the 
keenest diplomatists of Europe had to feel their way with caution. 
Sir Walter Raleigh has always appeared clearly before us in these 
scenes, cleaving his way through their cabals, just as his good 
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ship would cleave her way through the waters to that land where 
his hopes were set, the El Dorado of his dreams. 

But in this quiet garden on the south coast of Ireland, with its 
myrtles and fuchsias, where one might dream away a summer's 
day, he seems more of a stranger and yet fully as interesting. 
To begin with, the surroundings of his house and garden are 
changed in character. The peaceful little town of Youghal 
which flourishes outside the old garden gates is a very different 
Youghal to the noisy little town of Sir Walter’s day, bristling 
with soldiers, feuds and uproars of all kinds, its position at the 
mouth of the Blackwater making it then of a like importance as 
a stronghold to Royalists or rebels; sometimes in the hands of 
one, sometimes in the hands of the other. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
appointment as chief magistrate of the town had been made by 
Queen Elizabeth after he had successfully put down one of the 
rebellions that were for ever agitating this portion of her dominious, 
and in recognition of his services his grateful liege bestowed upon 
him, with other tracts of land on the Blackwater, a certain house 
in Youghal known as the Warden’s House, later as Myrtle Grove. 
In the days when the former name was given it was the residence 
of the Warden of “Our Lady’s College of Youghal,” founded in 
1464 by Thomas Earl of Desmond, Lord Deputy of Ireland and 
proprietor of the town of Youghal. Of the old college buildings 
there exist hardly any remains, and its history even appears to 
have left no more permanent traces than its walls, only an 
occasional reference being made in the local histories to the many 
buffets it received from fortune. The Warden’s House, however, 
has been more fortunate, its walls, five feet thick, having well with- 
stood the wear and tear of three and a half centuries, the appear- 
ance of the building leaving little doubt of its being, as it claims 
to be, the same age as the foundation of the College. From the 
College it is separated by the public roadway and the entrance to 
the churchyard of St. Mary’s, the old collegiate church. 

The fifteenth century has left its stamp unmistakably on the 
architecture of the house; and what a good style it is, so pictur- 
esque without, so commodious within, the tall chimneys and pointed 
gables taking off from the square look a house has which gives 
us spacious rooms, wide doors, and lofty doorways with no little 
cranky passages nor dark corners. The whole was overgrown 
with myrtles and green creepers, through which the Tudor win- 
dows with their huge mullions looked out at us very brightly (but 
not, I am bound to confess, with the diamond lattices befitting 


their age and rank). A deep bay projects over the porch and 
completes the picture of Sir Walter’s house. 
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We felt somehow as though we had come to visit a friend as we 
rang the bell at the old porch. He had not been “at home” at 
Myrtle Grove since the year 1589; but no matter, the three 
hundred odd years did not seem so far off just then, and the 
garden with its living trees and shrubs seemed to mock all idea of 
time. When we were admitted into the house we found it under- 
going some repairs previous to the arrival of a new owner, Sir 
H. Blake (ex-Governor of Trinidad), who had purchased it from the 
family of the late Sir W. Pope Hennessey. And so the old house 
keeps changing hands. Strangely enough both these names are 
associated with colonies in that New World which was so closely 
connected with the fortunes, or rather the ill fortunes, of its 
former owner. 

Inside, the house gave every indication of being planned with a 
view to the comfort and dignity of its occupants; the living rooms 
were large and lofty, the dining-room would have held a very 
big dinner-table, and the large open fireplace had a decidedly 
hospitable look too. The oak staircase, wide with steps easy of 
tread, led to a corridor from which the drawing-room and other 
principal rooms opened. Sir Walter’s bedroom was a light sunny 
room looking on the garden at back of the house. The fireplace 
boasted some Dutch tiles which we were told had formerly decor- 
ated the drawing-room. The walls, like the rest of the house, were 
wainscotted from floor to ceiling in oak, the small panelling of the 
period, which is in itself a decoration, and made less noticeable the 
absence of hangings or pictures. It also suggests the possibility 
of mysterious hiding-places, and one instinctively tapped it in 
search of the skeleton’s cupboard. A few years ago, behind one of 
the panels was found to be a recess containing part of the college 
library, which the monks had stowed away there for safety at the 
time of the Reformation. The drawing-room, panelled in the same 
way as the other rooms, was empty like them, but had a distinc- 
tive feature in a massively carved oak mantelpiece reaching from 
floor to ceiling in the same rich dark colour as the wainscot. 
This, with a deep projecting bay window, gave the room the main 
features of its former beauty, the characteristics of the Tudor age, 
so that a very little imagination was necessary to complete the 
picture of what it must have looked like when Sir Walter was its 
owner. 

And now for his garden. Here we feel sure he spent much of 
his time, this garden so sunny and yet so shady. Here under 
the broad shadows of the trees he could sit and watch the garden- 
ing operations if so inclined. Here are some of the trees he planted : 
four solemn yews dark and monumental in contrast to the flower- 
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ing myrtles, arbutus and other shrubs growing in brilliant luxu- 
riance in this favoured spot. But this was not his most important 
contribution to horticulture. In another part of his garden he 
had selected the trial ground for the famous “ apples of the earth.” 
And on a sloping bank we were shown the spot where were 
planted the first potatoes seen in Ireland. Here, we were told, the 
natives who first tried to eat them partook of them uncooked and 


despised them exceedingly, till properly instructed in their use. 
As the old song has it— 


“The famed Walter Raleigh, Queen Bess’s own knight, 
Brought her from Virginia the root of delight; 
By him it was planted in Youghal so gay, 
And Munster potatoes are famed to this day.” 


And now other thoughts concerning Sir Walter take shape as 
we wander round this old garden. What else did he do here? 
When his duties as chief magistrate of Youghal were over for the 
day—and we are told that his sway was “ beneficent;” therefore 
we may assume that the Youghalites did not give him an undue 
amount of trouble, and that he had then some leisure in his busy 
life—this was the time that his friend Spenser came from his 
home, Kilcolman Castle, in the same county, to visit him. Then 
the sword was indeed exchanged for the pen, and the soldier became 
the scholar and man of letters, affording us yet another example of 
a many-sided nature, a study of a personality fascinating to all 
time through the speculation aroused by its strong contrasts. 
What walks and talks these two Englishmen must have had! How 
pleasant to shut themselves up amongst the myrtles and fuchsias, 
and enjoy the cultured talk and jargon of civilisation undisturbed 
for a season by the broils of the “ distressful counthry” and its 
noisy inhabitants! Here we are told Spenser brought Sir 
Walter the three first books of the ‘ Fairie Queen,’ to consult with 
him on their publication before he took them to England. Had 
they to undergo the interruptions so well known to authors ?— 
often pathetically comic to read of, so tragic at the time. When 
the chief magistrate was following with breathless interest the 
fortunes of Una through his friend’s MS., was he liable to be called 
away by a sudden appeal to satisfy the ends of justice? And when 
calm had been restored did he then soothe himself with the 
fragrant “ weed ” ?—that “‘ weed” which in later days called forth 
King James’s ire, and gave rise to the well-known story of his [rish 
servant’s endeavours to save his master from what looked to his 
unaccustomed eyes like the effects of spontaneous combustion. 
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The story is so quaintly told in Bolster’s ‘ Cork Magazine,’ Vol. m1, 
that it bears repetition :— 


“It [tobacco] was called Potceum by the Indians, and it was not long 
before its virtues attracted the notice of Raleigh’s colonists in Virginia. 
Whoever introduced it into England, to Raleigh is due the merit of the 
acquaintance of the Irish with it. It was probably during his quiet 
administration of the affairs of Youghal that, in the heavy ennui induced 
by his connection with the very unlaborous office which he filled, he 
sought to dissipate the tedium which preyed upon him by his application 
to the solacement of the weed, and in his first effurt raised in the mind of 
his beer-bringing Ganymede, that alarm of approaching combustion which 


he sought to assuage by flinging the tankard and its contents in his 
worship’s face.” 


The same authority goes on to state that Raleigh laboriously 
instructed “the lazy burgesses” in the mysteries of the 
“beatific science ” he had introduced among them :— 


“That the use of the tobacco leaf was a peculiar blessing to the inhabi- 
tants of Youghal cannot be for a moment doubted. There was something 
very germain in its effects to their peculiar faculties. It gave them an 
increase to the sum of their calm and unwearied enjoyment—a soothing 
companion and bland consoler amid the ills of the earth. . . . But like all 
earthly enjoyments, the blessing in time became their bane, The first of 
the English Stewarts at once took umbrage against Raleigh and his exotic. 
The first he beheaded, and the latter he denounced by all manner of ill- 
mannered abuse and unsavoury names.” 


Did Spenser smoke too, when strolling round this garden 
talking over his book? We hope so, if for no other reason than 
to complete a picture that appeals strongly to our modern 
sympathies and notions of life. The idea of the two friends 
stealing these quiet hours from the troublous life that surged 
around them affords one of the many instances where good work 
has been done for literature by men whose other avocations only 
enabled them to devote their hours of idleness to what was 
perhaps, though secret, one of their dearest ambitions. Raleigh 
probably envied Spenser the greater leisure his less arduous duties 
allowed him for literary pursuits. Spenser, as secretary to the 
Viceroy and afterwards Clerk of Munster, was stationary at 
Kilcolman Castle, whereas Raleigh’s appointment was not per- 
manent. Only for the time their lines of life had converged, and 
they made the most of the happy chance that enabled them to be 
together and pursue their literary labours under these favouring 
circumstances. No haunting dread of disaster was there to 
disquiet them, nothing to indicate the misfortunes that overtook 
them so speedily and unexpectedly. 

For this haven of rest was not to be theirs interminably, and the 
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day came all too soon when poor Spenser had to flee from his 
burning house, where his infant son perished in the flames, an 
innocent victim of Tyrone’s mad rebels; and himself, a heart- 
broken fugitive fleeing for his life out of the country where he 
had spent so many happy years. The sale of Raleigh’s Irish 
estates was part of the breakdown of his fortunes, though he 
made light of the transaction in view of the splendid possibilities 
that lay before him in America, the chances of his restoration 
to fame and the royal favour. On the 7th December, 1602, 
Mr. Richard Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork, completed his 
purchase of Raleigh’s Irish possessions, including the property 
at Youghal and the estates on the Blackwater. In his auto- 
biography, called ‘True Remembrances,’ Lord Cork thus alludes 
to the transfer. In referring to the good offices of Sir George 
Carew (President of Munster) he says :— 


“For upon my dispatch unto England he wrote two effectual letters, one 
to Sir Robert Cecil wherein he was pleased to magnify my service and 
ability, concluding with a request that he would mediate with Sir 
W. Raleigh to sell all his estates in Ireland, then altogether waste and 
desolate, then untenanted and of no value to him; mentioning his 
Lordship’s knowledge his estate in Ireland never yielded him any benefit, 


but, contrary, stood him in £200 yearly to maintain and support his 
titles.” 


These lines read familiarly to us to-day, and have a discourag- 
ing ring that might be borrowed from the letter of a long- 
suffering Irish landlord of Victoria’s instead of Elizabeth’s day ! 

Poor Sir Walter, there were to be no more sporting visits to 
Lismore, no more fishing on the Blackwater where we read in the 
ancient phraseology of those days— 


“He was seized of the ground and bank of the river Awmore, other- 
wise Blackwater, with its fishing and stream from Glanmore near 
Mocollup in Waterford to the two points of the Mt. Cornawnkyn- 
droneigh on the land of Eustace Roche, Gent., in the same county, and 
also of the office of admiralty of the said river with all the rights and 
advantages thereof and of two salmon weirs, an eel weir, &c., all being 
parcel of the Manor.” 


All these, together with the Warden’s House at Youghal and its 
lovely garden, were sold by him to Sir Richard Boyle for £500 
English money to be paid afterward, £500 at Michaelmas, 1603, 
and £500 at Easter day. 

After all the formalities of the sale had been gone through and 
apparently the last links severed which bound him to Ireland, 
Raleigh appeared in Cork once more. Thither he returned, 
having regained his provisional freedom in 1617 on a visit to 
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Lord Cork, at whose hospitable house he stayed previous to his 
last ill-starred expedition to the West Indies. On the 7th August 
he sailed from Cork harbour for the West Indies, and the account 
of his departure is given in a letter from Lord Cork to Mr. Carew 
Raleigh, Sir Walter’s younger son, written in 1631. He says 
there, that this last visit to Ireland cost Sir Walter “very (dear,” 
more than 1000 marks, of which he had given him £350, besides 
other gifts of beer and biscuits and other necessaries for his ship. 
He also relates that from some words Sir Walter let fall the night 
before he was to sail, when dining with him at Sir Randal 
Clayton’s house, he gathered that he was not then fully equipped 
for the expedition. Whereupon the good Earl had immediately 
procured for him 100 French crowns, knowing them to be current 
money in any port he might enter. He then goes on to say that 
after dinner he withdrew Sir Walter to a window and offered him 
this additional sum, expressing his fears that he might have run 
himself short of the sinews of war. Raleigh declined this further 
gift but appears to have been deeply touched by Lord Cork’s 
delicate generosity, to which he drew the attention of the other 
guests, pointing out how he had kept open house at Youghal 
entertaining him and all his company for three weeks besides 
supplying his ships with a large amount of provisions, and in 
addition to the £350 he had already given he was now pressing 
upon him another £100. Then drawing his son forward he said: 


** Wat, you see how nobly the Lord Boyle hath entertained me and my 
friends, and I charge you upon my blessing if it pleases God that you 
outlive me and return, that you never question the Lord Boyle for any- 
thing that I have sold him; for if he had not bought my Irish land it 
would have fallen to the Crown and then one Scot or other would have 
begged it, from whom neither I nor mine should have anything for it, nor 
such courtesies as now I have received.” 


Then the Earl of Cork accompanied him to the ship, where at 
taking leave Sir Walter again repeated all the Earl’s kindnesses 
and courtesies. “And this,” says Lord Cork, “ was the last time 
I ever saw him.” 

Nor will we follow Sir Walter along the stormy paths that 
ended in the grim tragedy at Palace Yard, but rather will we 
leave him here with the adieux of his loyal friends ringing in his 
ears and his heart cheered by the generous kindness of the man 
who had become the owner of his Irish possessions, the occupant 
of Myrtle Grove and the old garden. But memories are strong 
and undetachable sometimes, and as far as we can foretell it will 
remain “Sir Walter’s Garden” for all time. 

Mary Porter. 
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A St. Zames’s Hall Halo. 


As the Musician ascended the platform, he was greeted with a 
whirlwind of applause, followed by a deep and breathless silence. 
He bowed with gentle self-possession, and seated himself at the 
open instrument, from whose rigid and fantastic body he was to 
skilfully entice a sweet, mysterious soul, that spoke in harmony 
to many a discordant heart. 

But, ere the first notes were struck, there came out of the 
expectant silence another little burst of applause, absurdly out 
of place and disconcerting. The Musician knew so well whence 
it proceeded, that he did not lift his eyes from the piano, but, 
with a slight frown, commenced the dreamy theme, and soon lost 
himself in its rippling variations, while his audience listened, 
rapt and spell-bound, to the magic of his touch. 

As the liquid notes died away, there was a momentary pause, 
followed by a deafening crash of applause, during which a magni- 
ficent floral lyre was handed up to him. He accepted it, smiling 
and bowing, but inwardly disapproving of the ostentatious appre- 
ciation, that, in this case, placed him under an obligation he hated 
to feel. 

During the interval that came presently, he stood in the little 
artists’ room—the centre of an admiring crowd of critics and 
friends — modestly receiving congratulations, and patiently 
answering innumerable questions. Ah! there she was, the inevi- 
table Enthusiast, who had haunted him since his first appearance, 
pestering him with flowers and compliments, and gazing at him, 
with the intense gaze of a hero-worshipper, from a front seat at 
every recital. 

She pressed forward, and held out a well-gloved hand, saying, 
with a pathetic smile: “I hardly dare hope that you remember 
me, but may I add my congratulations to the rest ?” 

She was fair and rather faded, and the picturesque style of dress 
that she adopted, with its loose cloak and shapeless hat, did not 
become her. He had met her at some crowded At Home, where 
she had fought for, and obtained, an introduction, which, she 
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evidently considered, gave her the right of speaking to him on 
every available occasion, and hanging about the artists’ rooms to 
catch him. She followed the busy Musician from place to place, 
taking the score, which she seldom used, being in the habit of 
fixing her eyes on his face, with an ecstatic expression, while he 
played: in fact, she did her utmost to show him that in her he 
had found a kindred soul—the only one of that vast assembly who 
understood and interpreted with him the mysterious din and wave 
of melody, the emotion of some master-mind. 

He accepted her fulsome flatteries as gracefully as possible, 
thanked her for the flowers, and was about to move away, hoping 
to escape her inevitable discourse on the various merits of well- 
known composers, in which, while seeking to impress him with 
her borrowed knowledge, she only displayed her ignorance ; when 
she laid her hand on his arm, and looked up beseechingly : 

“ T am going to ask a great favour of you.” 

His thoughts immediately flew to the autograph craze, of which 
he was an impatient victim. He replied, courteously : 

“Madam, if I can be of any service to you 2 

“Will you honour me with a visit to-morrow?” she asked 
anxiously, still pressing his arm in a confidential manner. “I 
shall be at home only to you, and we will have a long talk about 
our art. I too worship Wagner, and this in itself is a link between 
us, is it not?” The sweet smile that accompanied this question 
was quite lost on the Musician, who, with wrinkled forehead, was 
looking towards the door for a summons to the platform—it was 
clear she could not be got rid of till then. 

And his unconscious admirer still smiled and chattered. .. . 

At the end of the last piece—a nocturne of Chopin’s, breathing 
of whispered conversation, soft laughter, and the hum of a crowded 
salon—he was recalled three times. The steady thump, thump of 
a well-known umbrella, sounding loudly above the rhythmic clap of 
gloved hands, jarred horribly on his strained nerves. It was in- 
tended to attract his grateful attention, but only reminded him of 
a half-promise given on the spur of the moment, in his anxiety to 
be quit of an irritating presence, and his expression was anything 
but amiable as he withdrew from the friendly gaze of a moving, 
clamouring crowd. This persecution was becoming intolerable; it 
distracted him so, that he fancied it affected his playing—he 
could not do himself justice under the fixity of that ardent gaze 
—that constant striving to catch his eye. It must be stopped— 
but how? As he was about to leave the Hall he caught sight of 
the indefatigable Enthusiast, struggling to reach him—and fled 
precipitately, hailing a hansom on the way. 
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Later, a good dinner and comfortable easy chair helped to 
disperse the harassed feeling that had clouded an otherwise 
successful afternoon. 

Enveloped in a fragrant mist of smoke, the Musician was able 
to pursue an undisturbed train of thought, and, by-and-by, coming 
from divine harmonies and undeveloped sound fancies to more 
tangible, mundane reflections, he began to feel amused at the per- 
sistent way in which he had been followed and tormented by the 
Enthusiast, and came to the conclusion that she was not so much 
a music as @ musician worshipper. 

Toying reflectively with the card she had given him, and which 
he had just found in his pocket, he was fired with an idea. 

“There is only one thing to be done,” he said to himself, 
suddenly sitting upright in his chair. ‘“ And I'll do it.” 

* * * » * 

About four o’clock the next afternoon, the Enthusiast, attired in 
a trailing picture gown, roamed about her drawing-room, putting 
finishing touches here and there. 

It was a pretty room, with plenty of nicknacks, and gay satin 
cushions scattered about in cosy corners. The grand piano was 
open; bright flowers bloomed everywhere. 

The walls were covered with portraits of celebrated composers, 
and near the window stood a large easel on which rested the 
Musician’s portrait—evidently enlarged from the ordinary photo- 
graphs sold in the West-end. As she arranged the delicate 
silken drapery on the easel, her eye dwelt tenderly on the clear- 
cut, stern features, and intelligent, all-seeing expression of that 
well-known face. 

“What an ethereal look it is!” she murmured, “as if he were 
gazing beyond our pitiful little world. I alone understand him, 
and hear the pleading of his music—does he know it? Oh! he 
must, or why should he be coming? that is, if he really mean to 
come.” 

A horrible fear assailed her as she looked at the ornamental 
clock, which had galloped madly on and stopped, after the manner 
of drawing-room clocks. 

Ten minutes later, the Musician found her sitting at the piano, 
in the rapt attitude of a St. Cecilia. She rose, and glided across 
the room with outstretched hands. 

“How good of you to come!” she said, with a welcoming clasp, 
but, on raising her eyes to his with a pathetically sweet expres- 
sion, she noticed something strange and incongruous about his 
attire—it was his necktie, of bright blue, ornamented with a 


flagrant design of horse-shoes. She caught herself looking at it 
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again and again with a kind of shock, but finally excused it as an 
eccentricity of genius (the name usually given to the peccadilloes 
of great men). 

Glancing carelessly round the room, as she led him to a seat, 
he noted his own portrait, and determined to go on with the 
réle he was playing, difficult as he expected to find it. 

“Don’t you feel very exhausted from yesterday’s excitement ?” 
she began, in her plaintive voice. ‘ When I think of the emotion 
—the intense feeling you put in your playing, I wonder how you 
can come back to every-day life, with all its littleness, after 
having been so near heaven.” 

“Oh, it makes one awfully hungry,” he answered, assuming a 
confidential manner. “I enjoy my dinner later on, though— 
nothing like eating after hard work.” 

“TI looked for you at the Opera last night,” she went on, 
secretly disappointed at his reply ; “ but, as you were not there, I 
supposed you were too fatigued.” 

“Last night?” he queried ; “ why, let me see—I was at the 
Tivoli last night. What was out at the Opera—anything new?” 

Anything new! when everyone was talking of the latest 
representation of Lohengrin. He knew the prima donna well, 
and had been the first to congratulate her on her success some 
days ago. 

“Tt was my favourite—Lohengrin,” answered the Enthusiast, 
sadly. “I certainly thought you would be there.” 

** Well, I really don’t care for opera,” he said, inwardly hoping 
to be forgiven. “I prefer something lighter, when I go out to be 
amused.” 

“ But I always thought you were quite a Wagnerian,” she said, 
trying to keep the disappointment out of her voice, “else how 
could you interpret his masterpieces so wonderfully ?” 

“Oh! that’s entirely a matter of business,” he answered, drily. 
“‘ Wagner pays better than anything else just now, so why not 
Wagner? Besides, people expect you to understand that sort of 
thing—it saves them the trouble.” 

“Then the beauty of your art is nothing to you—you do not 
feel what you are playing ?” 

“‘My dear madam, my piano is simply an investment, and I am 
pleased with my success from a monetary point of view. For the 
rest——” He shrugged his shoulders. 

The Enthusiast rose, without a word, and took up a daintily- 
bound book—it contained the Musician’s compositions. She had 
to look through them to assure herself that she was not dreaming; 
then, determined to make an attempt to reinstate her fallen idol 
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—“T have often wondered,” she said, pointing to his favourite 
creation, ‘‘ of what you were thinking when you composed this.” 
He nerved himself for the reply. 

“ Pastorale?—Yes, I remember that day quite well. I was in 
a very bad temper—in fact, I had an attack of liver complaint. 
My doctor told me that I had been living too well; he made me 
knock off wine and game and other things of which I am 
particularly fond—paté de foie gras, for instance.” 

“But what inspired the delightful verdant colouring of the 
Pastorale? What meadow picture haunted you when you 
wrote?” she asked, noticing with a pang that he seemed most 
interested when talking about food. 

“Do you really wish to know?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ Well, then, I was dining at the Savoy, and—and it was the 
mutton cutlets.” 

“ Mutton cutlets!” she echoed, with uplifted hands. 

“Yes,” he answered, trembling with suppressed laughter. 
“They reminded me of innocent sheep, gambolling in the fields, 
little knowing how soon they were to be converted into cutlets.” 

She closed the book abruptly and laid it down. He rose, and 
walked over to the piano to hide his amusement, saying : 

“ Ah! I see you have a Holzberg.” 

“Yes,” she answered, coldly; “ you always play on Holzberg’s 
instruments, don’t you ?” 

“ Well,” he said, smiling, “I really prefer Gerard’s, but I have 
made a very profitable agreement with Holzberg—my playing on 
their piano is a splendid advertisement for them, as theirs is a 
comparatively new firm.” 

She writhed at this remark, remembering that she had sacrificed 
her Gerard to get a Holzberg in humble imitation of her hero. 

But when, having dispensed tea in little fragile cups (he took 
his, standing near the piano), she languidly leant back on a divan 
covered with Oriental draperies, and saw him draw the music 
stool towards him, she closed her eyes, and prepared to forget, 
aye, forgive, his shortcomings, in joyful anticipation of the divine 
strains he could so tranquilly call forth ; for, although she had not 
that higher understanding of music which is a gift, she loved his 
genius, and was longing to tell how the great man had played to 
her alone, and in her own drawing-room. 

But the Musician was preparing the last act of the tragedy, 
albeit a horrible, guilty feeling stole over him at its completion. 
He let his fingers wander over the keys, hinting a dreamy prelude, 
and then broke into a strident, topical song, beloved of errand- 
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boys and organ-grinders—a thing that haunted one every- 
where; it was so bad that he had not the heart to finish it, 
conscious of having gone far enough in his work of disen- 
chantment. 

When he rose from the piano and said he must be going, she 
did not attempt to detain him, but limply bade him good-bye. As 
soon as he had departed, she took his portrait off the easel, and 
laid it between the leaves of the Pastorale, with a deep sigh. 

* * * * * 


Two days later, the haloless Musician ascended the platform 
and was greeted, as usual, with enthusiastic applause. He glanced 
quickly along the front row—his fair admirer was not there—he 
received no floral offering that day. 

And even the critics agreed that he had simply surpassed 
himself. 


Hitpa Newman, 
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On the Edge of the Iungle, 


Tux trivial incidents of everyday life which pass unheeded at the 
time are apt to recur to mind as one sits dreaming at home by 
the English fireside, and to awaken pleasant memories. So even 
now, the writer smiles to remember the huge centipede which 
surprised him, when he was still new to the tropics, by appearing 
on his mosquito-net as he lay half delirious in the first bout of 
malarial fever. How speedily the larger half of that centipede 
(the one with the head left on) vanished down the space between 
the floor-planks after the ruthless scissors had divided his long 
red body in two! And how astonished my dear white dog (since, 
alas! gone over to the majority and now sleeping peacefully 
beneath the bananas) did look, when she saw the tail end 
wriggling towards her as though still possessed of eyes and 
guiding intelligence ! 

Until lately it was my lot to dwell for some years in the Malay 
Peninsula, my habitation being a three-roomed wooden hut built 
on posts and thatched with the leaves of the attap-reed. Here I 
lived alone with only animal pets and native or Chinese servants, 
nor did I want or care for other companions, finding sufficient 
interests in my garden, my pets, and such sport as the place could 
afford. The sole relief to the monotony was found in the visits of 
Malay headmen from the neighbouring districts; a species of 
society which perhaps would be considered by most English people 
as wholly savage and uncultured. But if so, this is a far from 
just estimate of the Malayan people. True, their education is for 
the most part confined to a knowledge of the Koran, with, perhaps, 
some scanty information derived from pamphlets which tell of the 
existence of ice and Polar bears in northern lands, or which 
quaintly summarise the distinctions between the Orang Piteh 
and the Orang Francis—i.ec. the British and the French. Yet if 
their general knowledge of other lands and distant races, or of 
customs foreign to their own, be scanty, such ignorance is pardon- 
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able, and only in the nature of things as they exist. Assuredly, 
however, in such qualities as courtesy, geniality, and hospitality 
they may fairly be said to equal or surpass many far better 
educated inhabitants of the Western world. And so a life spent 
in their midst may well be a very happy one, should the stranger 
be only a little sympathetic and considerate. 

Until the newcomer has gained knowledge of the native tongue 
he cannot of course have much in common with the people, but as 
he goes about he will often receive kindly greetings from chance 
passers-by, and should he show a disposition to meet courtesy 
halfway it will not be long before goodwill is evinced otherwise 
than in trivial salutation. Soon presents of many kinds will be 
brought to his abode. Not costly gifts of course, but, perhaps, 
pigeons caught by smearing their roosting-places with the tree- 
gum or damar which is so useful a product out here, whether for 
making the torches in common use, or for caulking the seams of 
the native boats, or for snaring wild creatures. Or, perhaps, the 
offering will consist of venison of the sambur deer, taken in strong 
nets of rotan suspended outside the patch of jungle selected for a 
“drive,” or shot at night by the vigilant watcher of a paddy-field. 
Sometimes, in the season of the monsoon when fish are scarce, by 
reason of the heavy breakers on the bar that prevent our native 
fishing fleet from putting out to sea, a take is made in the river 
by means of the intoxicating tuba root, and then the white man 
is sure to have a supply brought to his dwelling. But more often 
it will be a cluster of ripe bananas of the choicer kinds, such as 
the small golden plantain, or the deep-red variety known as the 
“crab;” or perchance two or three durians, that peerless Eastern 
fruit; or a branch plucked from the rambutan trees and laden 
with the prickly red globes that encase milk-white fleshy kernels 
of sub-acid flavour, so cool and pleasant in the hot tropic weather. 

The village where I lived was situated on the banks of a large 
river, and within half-a-mile of the sea. My bungalow stood near 
one end of the village and was surrounded by a garden of fruit- 
trees I myself had planted when first I took up my abode on the 
edge of the jungle. Not without labour had this result been 
attained, for the soil was composed entirely of loose white sand, 
sparsely covered with coarse grass, whilst a hard layer of brown 
sandstone about a foot and a half below the surface rendered 
problematical the chance of any large plant flourishing therein. 
Nevertheless, early efforts, made by digging holes through the 
hard rocky layer and replacing it by jungle soil and manure, 
proved so successful that further and more extended excavations 
were made, Young seedlings of the fruit-tree known as papaiya, 
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about the quickest growing and most prolific bearer out there, 
were the first plants to be tried, and later on durians, mangoes, 
mangosteens, cocoa-palms, and soursops were put in. The durian, 
however, is essentially an up-country product and never flourishes 
well near the coast. Moreover, it is a capricious bearer, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, so that there may fall 
but one year in three or four which produces a good crop. The 
fruit is esteemed by the natives and many Europeans as the 
greatest of delicacies, and was highly spoken of by Captain Cook 
and other of our early explorers. It is the size of a child’s head 
and the rind, which is enormously thick, is studded with hard 
spikes, so formidable and so sharp as to crave care in handling. 
Inside are kernels like a horse-chestnut, and the soft pulp which 
surrounds these is the only part eaten. The flavour is as pleasing 
to animals as to human beings, and jungle creatures of all kinds 
seek the trees in bearing, whilst the pariah dogs may often be 
seen licking the fruit which has been thrown away round the 
houses. 

In my early efforts at cultivation I was much helped by the 
kindly headman of a neighbouring Malay village, who lent me 
some half dozen cattle from his herd of buffaloes. A most 
benevolent old gentleman he was, and, moreover, a personage of 
some consideration in those parts, being not only the local 
representative of the Sultan, but also a priest of note and 
possessed by birth of some strain of Arab blood, which gave him 
a nearer affinity to the Prophet than the pure Malays could boast. 
His general bearing was a very fair example of that saying of the 
Caliph Ali which so aptly embodies the true spirit of Islam, 
“There is a dignity above price, that of them who place their 
confidence in God.” It became a custom of his to visit me twice 
or three times a month, and he would stalk gravely into my 
compound with his long robes of black or deep-red watered silk 
flowing behind him, and attended by quite a bevy of followers, 
both small and great. The tomatoes, grown from English seed, 
were an especial source of interest to him and his people, and a 
present of them was greatly appreciated, whilst he would in 
return often bring young fruit-trees or flowering shrubs which he 
thought might please. 

The tomato cost much earnest care before the best method of 
growing it was ascertained. The burning sun would scorch up 
the tender little plants, or the heavy tropical rain would dash 
them and break their frail stems, until recourse was had to a 
movable roof for the spot where they grew, which was regularly 
placed over them as soon as the pleasant prime of the Eastern 
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morning had been absorbed into the exhausting heat of later day. 
At a subsequent date this was discontinued, the seedlings raised 
from fruit grown out there having apparently become acclimatised. 
But there remained other foes. Some wretched insect would 
decide that young tomato leaf must be suitable nourishment for 
its offspring «nd would deposit its eggs in the soil adjacent, 
whence would shortly appear hideous and devouring caterpillars. 
Thus some morning, going out as usual at the dawn, one would 
find sundry huge monsters, with purplish yellow bodies covered 
with long black hairs, hard at work getting a breakfast on the 
hapless little plants. Or if perchance the fruit was allowed to 
form and develop, the beautiful specimen with scarlet sides which 
had been the object of admiring gaze over night would be found 
next morning reduced to a pulpy rind, hollowed out by black ants. 

Some of these insect plagues were at a later date much reduced 
in numbers by the friendly exertions of the birds, which came to 
frequent the place as soon as the trees had grown up sufficiently 
to ensure quiet and privacy. A pair of little brown creepers, with 
glossy bills and glancing eyes like those of our Jenny Wren in 
Britain, became fixed denizens of the compound. These built 
their tiny nest in a young mango-tree, and would often delight 
me by running up the posts of the verandah as I lay still in a 
long cane chair watching the beauty of the sunlight as it lit up 
my garden and the silver current of the broad river beyond. 
Then too there were several of the perky Straits robins, so-called 
by reason of their fearless tameness. These, clad in shining 
black and white plumage, were wont to hop about on the grass 
or stand quivering their long trains after the manner of their 
cousins, the wagtails. Sparrows too there were, as where are 
there not specimens of that ubiquitous tribe? But the sparrows 
of the Peninsula go about in little flocks of a dozen or so, led by 
the father of the family, who is distinguished from his plain 
brown little comrades by his curious hanging crest, not at all 
unlike the comb of Chanticleer. For some time, too, a pair of 
the azure-backed kingfishers with white breasts and orange bills 
would daily flit round the trees or perch upon the bamboo fence 
which hedged the compound, till one sad day I found my big cat, 
Thomas, standing over the just expiring body of one of the pretty 
pair. Its mate never returned after that, and I missed them 
much until some dark blue humming-birds came as consolers. 

A quaint creature was the said Thomas, and not without much 
grave dignity of his own. Marvellous was the forbearance he 
displayed towards the numerous puppies which the house-dogs, 
three of them, and all ladies, were constantly bringing into the 
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world. He was however quite able to administer a rebuke, if too 
much tried, even to his master, for I once took up a stick and 
killed a three-foot snake with which he had been playing in the 
grass. This was done out of pure consideration for Thomas, as I 
feared he might get bitten. But he was dreadfully offended at 
the interference and stalked away with tail in air, nor did he 
re-appear till late evening, thereby missing his eleven o’clock 
tiffin, no small sacrifice of inclination to dignity. 

To pacify him, I procured with my golf-iron two or three of the 
fat brown lizards which always lie dozing on the upper walls of the 
houses in these sunny lands, and of which Thomas was inordi- 
nately fond. How cruel, you will say. But, as a matter of fact, 
lizards multiply so rapidly as to become a great nuisance, although 
a moderate number are useful inmates by reason of their devouring 
the mosquitoes, which at certain times of the year are apt to be 
troublesome. It is not pleasant at dinner, for instance, to have a 
lizard, which has been running races on the ceiling with half a 
dozen friends, all chock-chocking and chattering to each other, 
suddenly lose his foothold, and tumble into your soup. Or 
perhaps he only falls on the tablecloth, and then in sheer alarm 
he parts company with his tail, which remains quivering and 
waggling in front of you while its terrified owner scuttles off on to 
the floor. 

There is a breed of cats, common enough in the Peninsula, 
which has a short tail, like the Manx variety, with a curious knot, 
or kink, in it which gives a strangely twisted appearance to that 
useful appendage. A well-known surgeon (Mr. Lawson T'ait, I 
think) has asserted that the tail of a cat, or squirrel, serves the 
double purpose of a rug to cover the feet when asleep, and a 
respirator to protect the lungs from the cold night air. If this is 
so, the majority of Malay cats must suffer from the shortness of 
their tails, for the nights are generally quite chilly. These 
animals are great favourites with the natives, and I remember 
one day seeing a group of seven or eight, all sitting together 
in various queer attitudes on the door-sill of a Malay hut. 

Amongst garden friends and foes, there are two of the latter 
which were omitted just now. The first of these is the larva of 
the cocoanut beetle, a repulsive and voracious grub, which is only 
too plentiful in that part of the world, and often works sad havoc 
among the plantations. To this nuisance the light sandy soil 
proved an excellent nursery, and most of my young cocoanuts were 
spoilt by it. It has been stated that these grubs are a favourite 
delicacy with the Malays, who fry them in oil, and eat them with 
avidity, but I never saw or heard of such a thing until I read it 
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in some journal. The flavour was said to resemble that of a nut, 
and to be most excellent. 

Then there was the musang, or polecat, which for a long time 
came nightly to devour the ripening papaiya fruit. Not satisfied 
with taking each one as it attained maturity, this marauder had 
actually the impudence to come and banquet on the verandah of 
the house, and leave the rind and seeds by the doormat as evidence 
of his audacity. For him did the writer lie in wait many a night 
with gun at hand to kill him, but he was careful to come only 
at times when the moon had not attained its fullest brilliancy, or 
when it was about to set. Then at length a trap was laid. A 
Malay youth, noted for his cunning in such devices, was 
summoned to a council of war, and promised a speedy deliverance 
from the tiresome visitor. He departed into the jungle, and in 
less than an hour re-appeared with parang, or native chopper, in 
hand, and laden with a bundle of thin sticks, and a coil of tough 
wild creeper newly severed from the parent vine. With these he 
silently proceeded to construct a long oval cage, binding the sticks 
longitudinally round three strongly-twisted hoops of some ten 
inches diameter. One end of the tunnel was closely barred, whilst 
to the other a falling door was attached, which was held open by 
a line fastened to a pliable wand stuck upright in the soil at the 
side of the trap. Placed near the run in the fence through which 
the intruder always came, weighted down with a heavy stone, and 
rendered attractive by sundry bits of ripe banana, the trap was 
pronounced complete, and the artificer took his leave, pledging 
his word that the enemy would be caught that night. And so it 
proved. For, going out with a lamp soon after dinner to see that 
the spring had not been accidentally released, I found the musang 
already there, and safely confined. He was duly executed next 
day, being speared with an iron bar through the top of the trap, 
and it was long before my fruit-trees were again pillaged by any 
of his kind. 

Wild flowers, so common in Northern climes, are, alas! com- 
paratively rare in the tangled growth of an Eastern jungle. 
Strange orchids there are in the tree-clefts, hard by the mighty 
ferns which tower over the wanderer’s head as he pursues the 
upland course of the mountain stream, and pure white lilies, too, 
grow here and there; whilst once the writer found a glorious 
treasure in a huge dark ruddy-brown flower the like of which he 
never saw again. These, however, love not to be removed from 
their natural haunts into the publicity of even the homeliest 
garden ground. They faint and die beneath the fierce light of the 
Lord of Day. In more open spots may be found a specimen 
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resembling the stiff “ poker-flower” sometimes seen in English 
borders. But in this kind the deep-red body of the flower is 
surmounted by a coronal of snow-white petals, a gay contrast 
which shines out amid the long blades of the lalang grass in which 
the plant is usually to be found. Down by the sea-shore there is 
a ground-creeper of the convolvulus type, starred with bright 
mauve flowers at most seasons of the year, whilst everywhere upon 
the sandy soil near the coast may be seen low bushes with small 
blossoms of a lilac tint, which turn to scarlet berries in their 
season. But of garden flowers I had very few, and attempts to 
grow from English seed were not successful. Some fine white 
lilies did well, and also a very handsome red variety of the same 
species, both presents from the Malays. A pretty climber with 
small pink flowers was raised from seed given by a native of Ceylon, 
and though it took a very long time to get started in its new 
home, it finally flourished well, and was a mass of bloom the last 
spring I was out there. Tulip and hyacinth bulbs were tried, but 
were speedily eaten up by the ants, and out of the many kinds 
of seeds sown only those of the sweet-william lived more than a 
few days. These grew and spread luxuriantly, but never flowered. 
The beautiful climber known as the moon-flower did well, and 
adorned the garden fence with its dark leaves and delicate white 


petalled flowers, which at eventide gave forth delightful fragrance. 
A year before I left I put in a young Flame-of-the-forest, which 
grew well and rapidly. If not destroyed it should ere long 


brighten and glorify the place with a splendid blaze of brilliant 
scarlet blooms. 
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A Village Concert. 


CuaptTer I. 


Tue village of Monks Morgan has never, in any part of its long 
life, been without excitements. In old days the wild Welsh used 
to come storming over the hill country behind it, and burn and 
plunder the few farms and cottages, driving the people to take 
shelter in the towns of the plain. They soon came back, and 
settled themselves in their old nests, gathered for some sort of 
help and protection round the little Priory at the foot of the hill. 
Later came the Reformation, and drove away the monks, and 
pulled down their buildings, leaving a church half in ruins and a 
poor vicar with nothing to live upon. Then civil war ravaged 
the country; then fugitive Roman Catholics were hidden in the 
neighbourhood, which was always friendly to them; then a little 
company from this spirited village went off to meet Prince 
Charlie, and only came back one by one, in rags, and starving ; 
then some enterprising doctor discovered that the holy well, in 
the ruins of the Priory, had a wonderful property of curing the 
gout, a fact which the monks had most likely known long before. 
So by degrees—slowly at first, for the place was somewhat 
remote and difficult to reach—Monks Morgan became fashionable, 
and houses were built there. Since then the place has had its 
ups and downs, but it has never been dull. Something has always 
made life worth living there. Of course some of the landed 
proprietors set themselves against the railway, and therefore the 
station is a long way off; but with perseverance the village can 
be reached, and its own singularly bright little life soon attaches 
the hearts of those who succeed in planting themselves there. 
Like the natives, they become easily amused, easily interested, 
altogether easy-going; and the doings of their neighbours are 
soon to them the one favourite subject of thought and talk. They 
care no more for politics, or for discoveries, or for life as seen in 
books, whether fact or fiction. They love music, and they love 
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their neighbours. Generally one special neighbour is for a few 
months at a time the objet aimé of the village. A year or two 
ago this neighbour, who really caused absorbing excitement, was 
Colonel Grey. 

He came to Monks Morgan under circumstances which some 
people thought delightful, others disadvantageous. He had just 
left the army, and no soldier had ever found himself shelved with 
more regret, for he was a soldier who cared for nothing but his 
profession. While he was waiting for some military appoint- 
ment—not too easy to get, for he was a poor man, shy and stiff in 
manner, without much influence or many friends—an old Miss 
Grey, a distant cousin, left him her house at Monks Morgan and 
several thousands a year. It was a little hard to convince him 
that she, or the lawyer, or somebody concerned, had not made a 
mistake, for he had never seen his cousin, and could not imagine 
why she should have chosen him out of the family to be her heir. 
He supposed it was very kind of her, but thought it rather a 
pity. Unmarried, never likely to marry, with no extravagant 
tastes, and no special interests beyond the army life he hoped to 
renew—fortune and Philippa Grey might easily have found some 
one more worthy, and also more grateful. He was not even very 
willing to go down to Monks Morgan, telling the lawyer the 
place had better be let at once. He was told, however, that there 
was much to be arranged in Miss Grey’s affairs; that there were 
drawers full of papers addressed to him, and many business 
matters, chiefly belonging to her charities, which must be decided 
by him. The lawyer ventured to say that, though he had known 
his cousin so little, she had known him much better, and, in her 
silent way, had followed his career with the most minute interest 
ever since he was a child. Colonel Grey laughed at what seemed 
to him the old lawyer’s sentimental imagination. However, the 
fact remained that he was a landowner of Monks Morgan, and 
thus it was plainly his duty to see the place, and to carry out 
what he could of the old cousin’s wishes. And with him, to see 
his duty was to do it; so on a hot, dusty, but clear and beautiful 
summer afternoon he arrived from London, and drove up the long 
hill into the village. 

He passed several people on the hill without much notice— 
girls in round hats, young men in flannels, the curate, and other 
inhabitants. They all knew him very well; some of them even 
exchanged glances and smiles with Miss Grey’s old coachman, 
who was driving him, and who was himself not sure whether, on 
this occasion, it was right to look solemn or joyful. However, 
Vive le roi was certainly the sentiment of the village, and public 
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opinion was a great power there. The only people who took no 
notice of carriage, or coachman, or Colonel, were two women, old 
and young, climbing the hill slowly and wearily in the sunshine. 
They looked straight before them; the younger one, stooping and 
tired, had given her arm to her companion, but looked more fit to 
lean than to be leant upon. Colonel Grey just thought, as he 
passed them, that here too were to be found the poor and 
sorrowful, and on that level of society which perhaps suffers most 
of all—for these women looked like ladies—but he was not 
Quixotic or fanciful. “A dry sort of a gentleman,” said the 
coachman, who never made a mistake—and a moment’s pity was 
all that could be afforded by any one who knew the world, and 
had seen so much. 

Miss Grey had had her peculiarities, and her house, though in 
the middle of the village, was something like a hermitage. It 
was a square, ugly house, stuccoed, and the rooms were large and 
comfortable. It had been one of the first houses built when the 
place became fashionable, and thus the trees about it, the great 
banks of laurel and other evergreens, the dark firs and cedars on 
the lawn, had had time to grow large and thick and crowded. 
The house could not be seen at all from the road; through the 
gate, one seemed to plunge at once into a forest. From the 
garden and the lower rooms, there was not even a glimpse of the 
view of plain and river and distant hills, in which Monks Morgan 
rejoiced. From the upper windows, looking through and over 
the tops of trees, long blue gleams of distance were to be seen, 
cloud shadows passing, hints of all the sights that should be 
enjoyed by a house set on a hill. 

A terribly gloomy place Colonel Grey thought it. He strolled 
about that afternoon in a lonely and depressed fashion, keeping 
carefully inside his own hedges. He was not a person of reform- 
ing instinets. Most men would at once have marked, or at least 
noticed, all the trees that must be cut down, the thickets that must 
be thinned ; visions of wholesale lopping and chopping, of letting 
in view, and air, and light, and cheerfulness would have occupied 
most men’s minds. But to Colonel Grey it was still his cousin’s 
old house and garden; he had no feeling of property there 
—not yet, at least; it did not occur to him to break off a 
single twig. 

He half expected to see Miss Grey’s lawyer, who lived in the 
nearest town ; but he had only telegraphed to him that morning, 
and the lawyer was otherwise engaged, and did not appear. So, 
through that afternoon and evening, the new master of the Mount 
had no society but his own. He had seldom experienced an odder 
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sensation than to sit in these rooms, with their solid old-fashioned 
furniture, with pictures on the walls—some of them family 
portraits, but few, not even Miss Grey’s own, familiar to him— 
with books on the shelves, and even lying about on the tables— 
with flowers, work-boxes, china, blotting-books with letters left 
in them. All somebody else’s things, and yet his, to do what he 
liked with. It struck him as so odd, that he wondered if anybody 
had ever gone through anything like it. 

“Of course,” he thought, smiling at himself, “if you don’t 
know a person, and are left residuary legatee. Some people 
might not hate the whole thing as much as I do.” 

He was restless; he walked about the house, and wondered 
what would become of him. Living there would of course be 
impossible ; but was the house to be let? And then, what was 
to be done with all the poor old lady’s things? Must they be 
sold? Well, he hardly confessed to himself that he did not like 
the notion, for sentiment was absurd. 

In the evening, wanting something to do, he opened a drawer, 
and found it, as the lawyer had told him, full of packets of old 
letters, tied up, and addressed to him. He sat half through the 
night looking through them, for they told him much of his family 
history that he did not know before, and also explained to him 
why Philippa Grey had left him everything she had. Many of 
them were letters from his father, love-letters of a time gone by, 
when this former George Grey and his cousin Philippa were 
young and handsome and happy people. Then there was mis- 
understanding ; the letters became colder, and finally ceased. 
Colonel Grey knew the history of his father’s marriage, which 
had been a hurried and not very happy one; it now seemed that 
he must have behaved strangely ill to his cousin, who was 
sincerely attached to him. The discovery was rather painful to 
his son, who had respected him; but for the woman who had 
been so faithful in disappointment, and had carried her unselfish 
love beyond the grave, he felt a reverence which refreshed his 
soul. 

As he laid down one of the last letters, a loose paper fell on the 
floor. It had been tied with the others, but was dated so lately 
as the winter of the present year. Miss Grey’s hand had 
trembled very much as she wrote it, and the straggling characters 
were not easy to read, 


“In leaving my fortune to George Grey, I must express the 
hope that, before all things, he will make some woman happy. 
He will now have means to marry any one he likes. I hope she 
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may be a’ woman who has known something of sorrow, and this 
for his sake, too. To comfort a sad fellow-creature is something 
of a miracle, and the purest happiness that can be had on this 
earth. 


“ Poppa GREY.” 


For a moment the middle-aged soldier was touched, and then 
he laughed. 

“Very sorry, Cousin Philippa; but you didn’t know your 
man. I am no more likely to marry now than I was before— 
less, perhaps. And if I did, my views would be more cheerful 
than yours, I think.” 

He threw the paper back into the drawer with the other letters, 
went to bed, slept soundly, and forgot all about the foolish 
aspirations of old Miss Grey. 


Cuarter II. 


Tue lawyer wrote to Colonel Grey that some troublesome local 
business would keep him at home all the next day, but that, if 
agreeable to him, he would be with him that evening in time for 
dinner. The Colonel telegraphed assent, and after breakfast 
walked out into the garden, and strolled down under deep shade 
to the gate. The necessity of a grand clearing out among the 
trees and shrubs now began to strike him, especially as there was 
no sunshine to make the shade pleasant, and a chilly drizzling 
rain, beginning to fall slowly and gradually, came stealing and 
pattering through the leaves. Even the view from the gate, 
usually so wide and cheerful, had disappeared ; the valley was full 
of mist; the road, running to right and left, soon disappeared 
into mist. Nothing passed, not even a cart, while Colonel Grey 
stood smoking at the gate; there was not a sound but the 
dropping of the rain. Though not supposed to be a sensitive 
man, he was depressed to the lowest depths by this weather in his 
present surroundings. 

“This sort of thing would try Job himself,” he reflected. “I 
must go in and have a fire, and look over some more papers. A 
look round the country this afternoon, perhaps—but what’s the 
use in this fog! You can’t see a yard before you. What an 
abominable climate!” 

These thoughts were interrupted by a steady tramp of footsteps 
on the road. Colonel Grey, a hermit in a hermitage, was on the 
point of turning round and walking off towards the house, but 
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some friendly fairy or spirit kept him where he was a minute 
longer, and he then found himself constrained to shake hands 
with the curate, who came straight up to him, round-faced and 
smiling, saying something about “this jolly rain.” 

“Jolly, do you call it? I don’t like it,” said Colonel Grey. 
“Spoils the view and everything else.” 

“ But it’s laying the dust, and the farmers want it, you know. 
It won’t last, though; the glass is too high. And I must say I 
should like a fine afternoon to-day. Well, that’s not impossible.” 

“Tennis ?” said Colonel Grey in a friendly manner; there was 
a simplicity about the young fellow that he rather liked. 

“No, not to-day. We have got a concert for the new schools, 
and I want it to be a success. Two, in fact: another in the 
evening, but the people are sure to come to that, wet or fine. It’s 
the aristocracy that make me anxious; they want weather made 
for them, you know. A good many tickets have been taken, but 
that’s not enough. I-want people to come, and fill the room. 
It’s hard on the performers if they don’t; and it is going to be 
an awfully good concert.” 

“ Native talent, I suppose.” 

“Yes, most of it. We have got one professional, though. Are 
you musical, Colonel Grey ?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I like music sometimes, not always. 
Have you got a ticket to spare?” 

“Oh, lots, thank you,” said the young man, diving into his 
pocket. ‘“ Half a crown, please. It’s real charity, you know.” 

“Then give me four,” said the Colonel, holding out half a 
sovereign. ‘No, keep the tickets, and give them to anybody you 
like. No use to me.” 

“But you'll come, won’t you?” asked the curate, eagerly. 
“Only half a charity if you don’t come—especially if it’s wet. 
Besides——” The childish youth was on the point of saying— 
“Everybody wants to see you,” but he checked himself in time. 
Colonel Grey looked kind and pleasant, certainly, but he also 
a grave, and even a little stately. It was rather too soon for 
jokes. 

“Well, thank you awfully, Colonel Grey,” said the young man, 
blushing a little; and he tramped off rather fast through the 
rain, which was beginning to come down seriously. 

Colonel Grey, walking back to the house with his shoulders 
shrugged and his hands in his pockets, told himself that the finest 
concert in the world would not drag him out in this abominable 
weather. A pipe and a fire were the only things that could be 


thought of with any comfort at all; and there might be a novel 
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somewhere about, though most of the books looked rather dry. 
A village concert—it was rather too much to expect of a man— 
and even if there had been nothing but good amateur music—but 
a professional, a fourth, fifth, sixth-rate professional! It was 
out of the question. 

Nevertheless, after a few lonely hours with fire and novel and 
pipe, the rain still coming down heavily, Colonel Grey, without 
further reasoning, and quite unconscious that some grains of 
good-natured unwillingness to disappoint the smiling curate were 
mixed with the boredom of a long wet day at the Mount, asked 
his way to the school, and walked there through mud, mist, and 
rain, arriving a few minutes late, in the middle of a rattling over- 
ture which kept him lingering at the door, and almost frightened 
him back to his fireside. But he did go in, and found himself 
half-way up a long room decorated with wreaths and red calico, 
the platform gay with flags and flowering plants, the audience, 
thin in numbers, but cheerful and nice-looking, very keenly aware 
of his appearance at the door. This was partly the curate’s fault, 
for he at once left the front bench, where he was sitting with a 
row of people who seemed to be performers, and with a joyful face 
stepped lightly down the room. 

“This is good of you!” he exclaimed in a loud whisper. 
“Where will you sit? The second or third row—plenty of 
room.” 

“ Nowhere, thanks,” said Colonel Grey, “I'll stay here by the 
door. I prefer it,” he added rather sternly, having no idea of 
being dragged into a prominent place against his will. 

The overture, grinding and crashing as it did upon an ear 
which, though not educated, was delicately musical, made him 
feel that it might probably be necessary to slip out at the end of 
the first part. If he had been self-conscious, which happily he 
was not, this necessity might have seemed still plainer. Most of 
his neighbours, the people whom he must some time know, were 
gathered together in this room, and he was to them all an object 
of intense interest. They could hardly help turning round to look 
at him. One or two worthy fathers of Monks Morgan, worse 
behaved than their wives and daughters, did twist their bald 
heads for a satisfying stare at Miss Grey’s successor. They saw 
a man of middle height, straight, upright and soldierly, with dark 
hair and moustache touched with grey, with a slight frown that 
darkened over bright, stern, yet expressive grey eyes. ‘A good- 
looking fellow,” they said to themselves, or whispered, one or two 
of the boldest of them, to their wives, who afterwards disagreed 
with them. The ladies of Monks Morgan thought Colonel Grey 
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plain. “A good face, but decidedly plain. Men are no judges 
of other men’s looks,” they said when the concert was over. 

The usual young men were moving up and down, singing songs, 
joining in glees, accompanying on the violin; the usual ladies 
played and sang duets, sang songs more or less sentimental, were 
sometimes encored, on which occasion the frown deepened over 
Colonel Grey’s eyes. He did not at all know how cross he was 
looking, and though the music gave him no pleasure, he found 
some interest, also unconsciously, in glimpses of the faces in the 
room, especially of one person’s face. She was sitting in the 
front row, in the far corner by the platform, a little sideways, so 
that she did not turn her back to the audience as the other 
performers did—if she was a performer. She was very plainly 
dressed, with a quiet little bonnet tied under her chin. Her 
profile, against a red background, was rather pretty; her face 
was pale, with those touches of red about it which show extreme 
fatigue and delicacy. Her large eyelids drooped a little, and it 
was the red tinge about them that gave the look of pain which 
first caught Colonel Grey’s attention. She was often smiling, 
however, and seemed ready to applaud everything, even the most 
aimlessly foolish song of the most inane performer. Still there 
was something, perhaps a look of patient, good-humoured 
endurance, which suggested that she knew better. Colonel Grey 
had already come to the conclusion that this, as far as he could 
see, was the only really intelligent face in the room, when his 
interest was suddenly quickened by her getting up, taking a 
guitar which was lying on a bench close by, stepping on to the 
platform, sitting down there, and after a few slight touches of her 
instrument, beginning to sing. Colonel Grey glanced at his 
programme— Miss Laffan ;” that told him nothing, and then he, 
and most people in the room, one would think, forgot everything 
but her singing. An exquisite voice, perfectly trained, was only 
part of its charm, which lay in a pathos that literally held people 
breathless. ‘ At the mid-hour of night ;”—the maker of the words, 
if he had himself sung them, would hardly have found in himself 
such a depth of sadness, such melancholy wildness of a passion 
with nothing to do but to look back. And another distinction of 
this singing was its perfect simplicity of style and pronuncia- 
tion. In this, Colonel Grey could not remember that he had ever 
heard it equalled. There she sat, touching her guitar as if in 
play, and singing to herself, as it seemed, in utter unconsciousness 
of platform, audience, wreaths, and red calico. Colonel Grey 
could not take his eyes from her, while he joined in the storm of 
applause that shook the room. She was quite good-natured, and 
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ready to sing again; this time it was “In happier hours;” and 
one would have thought it was no effort or exertion at all, except 
for the deepened red in her cheeks, and the brightness in her 
eyes, as at last she came down from the platform. This time 
Colonel Grey did not applaud; the singer was more interesting 
than her songs. He watched her and wondered about her, all the 
following performances of the young men and the ladies falling 
on deaf ears, till it was her turn to sing again. He listened again 
us if every note was a throb of life, and the penalty of missing it 
would be loss of life altogether. If an artist is instantly con- 
scious, as some people say, of a sympathetic soul in the room, 
Miss Laffan ought to have been happy. But she never looked at 
Colonel Grey, and it is to be supposed that she had never heard 
of him, so that she did not share the interest of everybody else. 
Afterwards, perhaps, she knew why she had sung a little better 
than her best that afternoon. At the time, probably, she only 
thought that she had a very friendly audience. 

After her last song, and while a young man was doing his best 
to make himself and the listeners feel as if they were tossing on a 
wild blue sea, Colonel Grey suddenly found that this sort of thing 
was beyond endurance. He had kept his place close to the door, 
which opened and shut quietly. He stepped out into the village 
street so noiselessly that only those who could see him knew that 
he was gone; and the present singer being popular, nobody cared, 
or missed him much. The rain had stopped, the clouds were 
parting, and a glow of yellow light was slowly spreading over the 
earth, making all the distance, still in cloud, a golden mystery, 
while the road and hedges began to shine like glass and jewels. 
Colonel Grey walked a few yards towards home, then turned back, 
and strolled past the school-door again. He looked at his 
programme once more—“ Miss Laffan.” Such wonderful singing 
in a country village, and by such a quiet-looking woman— 
emphatically nice, as he told himself—was reason enough for the 
unusual, the restless interest—curiosity mixed with enthusiasm— 
which was stirring in his plain and simple soul. He wondered, 
now, why he had not had patience to stay to the end. Then he 
might have managed to ask the curate who she was. Now, 
stupidly, he had shut himself out even from the sight of her. It 
was always possible, certainly, to go in again, but that would 
look too foolish; he had not moral courage for that. 

As he turned away again towards the Mount, the strains of a 
part-song—he hated part-songs—burst upon his ear with un- 
natural distinctness; then he saw that the school-door was open, 
and that the curate was looking out. This friendly young man 
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was, in fact, looking anxiously for his new parishioner; he had 
not seen him go, and was distressed and disappointed to find him 
gone. The Colonel beckoned to him from the other side of the 
road, in a slightly commanding way. The curate glanced con- 
scientiously over his shoulder, thought he might leave his 
responsibilities for a moment, and came out, softly closing the 
door, and crossing the road with a red face. 

“ Afraid you didn’t like it, Colonel Grey,” he muttered. “ It 
doesn’t do to expect much, you know; but they’re all so kind, 
especially Miss Laffan, because——” 

“Who is Miss Laffan?” said Colonel Grey, in a gruff tone, 
made more so by an inward feeling of foolishness. 

“Don’t you know? She’s a professional, staying here for her 
health with——” 

On this Colonel Grey made some violent exclamation—the 
curate could never exactly remember what—and then walked 
straight off along the road. 

The young man stared after him, smiling. “Odd chap!” and 
then went back to his responsibilities. 


Cuapter III. 


Tue old lawyer came to dinner, and Colonel Grey honestly did 
his best, all that evening, to throw his whole mind into the 
business matters that were laid before him. He succeeded so 
well that the lawyer was pleasantly surprised, finding nothing of 
the rather high-handed indifference which had flavoured his new 
client’s letters. Once really in possession, he seemed to realise 
his good fortune in a much more satisfactory way. The old man 
of business would have been surprised to hear that most of this 
attention and interest was a matter of effort—a hard struggle of 
duty and common-sense against the army of new thoughts which 
were occupying the soldier’s mind like a conquered country. A 
woman’s face, a woman’s voice, a new, sudden, overpowering 
interest had stormed the frontier, and demanded the entire slavery 
which was not at once given to it. One moment George Grey 
called himself a fool, and wondered why he thought of her at all ; 
the next, he called himself a fool still more cordially, because he 
had not let the curate finish his sentence, and tell him, as he 
would have told him in another moment, where the singer was 
staying. 

It was with all this background of storm and stress, of wonder 
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and mystery in his mind, that he went coolly and pleasantly 
through the necessary business talk. He had at first hinted 
that the Mount was a white elephant to him, and must be let, or 
even possibly sold; therefore Miss Grey’s old lawyer came 
prepared for something of this sort. It grieved him rather; but 
he was far too practical a man not to recognise Colonel Grey’s 
full right to do what he liked with his own. To his surprise, the 
Colonel now said nothing of any wish to get rid of his new 
property ; yet, plainly, he was not the man to settle down in the 
village life of Monks Morgan. He belonged, body and mind, to a 
very different world from that. 

“ And what do you think of doing, if I may ask?” said the 
lawyer, with a glance of sharp but kindly curiosity, as George 
Grey, seized with sudden restlessness, began walking up and 
down the room. “I mean, about this place. You said something 
in one of your letters about my finding a tenant for it, but I did 
not feel sure that you had made up your mind.” 

“There’s no hurry about that,” said the Colonel. “I’m 
stranded, you see, so I may as well live here, for the present, as 
anywhere else.” 

“TI doubt your living here long, my dear sir. Very glad if you 
find it possible. The best thing for Monks Morgan, certainly.” 

“T can’t say—I know nothing about it,” said Colonel Grey. 

As he walked up and down, his steps were timed unconsciously 
to the music of a song, and yet the word that had tormented him 
all the evening went on ringing in his ears—“ Professional.” 
For he had been brought up in an old-fashioned way, had been 
much out of England, and to his untrained mind a professional 
artist of any sort was not quite—not quite Yet nature rebelled, 
and words which startled the old lawyer broke suddenly from 
George Grey’s lips : 

“Of course I couldn’t live here alone. But I might marry. 
Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Why, indeed!” said the old man, his face expanding. “I 
shall be only too glad to hear of it. And if poor Miss Grey could 
know——” 

Then the Colonel remembered his cousin’s hopes, expressed on 
the paper she had written. The coincidence was so strange that 
he frowned fiercely, thus checking the lawyer’s flow of words. 
Then, with a slight laugh, he said— 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Wills. I meant nothing: only threw 
out a suggestion.” 

When he went out with the old man to his carriage, about 
eleven o'clock, rain and mist had given way to clear soft moon- 
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light, which seemed to have a golden tinge as it fell on the masses 
of his trees, making exaggerated shadows. When the carriage 
had driven away, he walked out to the gate, and into the road 
beyond, drawn on by the wonderful beauty of the night. Down 
in the valley the mist still lingered, like a great sea in the moon- 
shine; but up here there was an air of golden clearness, with an 
exquisite freshness, as if the world had only been created a few 
hours ago. It seemed as if no sorrow or pain or gloom could 
exist in such an atmosphere as this. When a man is.alone, no 
matter what “a dry sort of gentleman” he may seem to the 
public, such a night as this appeals to any touch of poetry in 
him; he ig not ashamed now of what he may scorn by day. 
And when a man is falling in love, the moon has it all her own 
way with him. George Grey did not call himself a fool for his 
pains as he wished uselessly that he had let the curate finish his 
sentence. There could have been no harm in walking past the 
house, looking up at the windows, listening, if by chance she 
might try over a song before she went to sleep. 

“Lovely night, isn’t it, Colonel Grey?” said a friendly voice, 
which made the Colonel start as if he had been shot. 

He was leaning over the stone wall opposite his gate, gazing at 
the sea in the valley, and literally dreaming dreams. He now, 
however, found himself facing the curate, who had two ladies 
with him, One was old and rather stooping, the other com- 
paratively young, slight and tall. It was Miss Laffan, the 
professional singer; and the moonlight, though it added to her 
somewhat peculiar beauty, made her look still more delicate, tired, 
and pale. 

Colonel Grey soon understood that they were coming back 
from the evening concert, for the curate gently reproached him 
for not being there. He then introduced him to Miss Laffan and 
to Mrs. O’Connor—the old friend, it seemed, with whom she was 
staying. Mrs. O’Connor, who was a little lame, and a good deal 
exhausted, had already taken the curate’s arm. The friendly 
young fellow told her she ought not to have come to the concert ; 
he would have brought Miss Laffan home all right, he said. 

** Ah, now,” said Mrs. O’Connor, cheerfully ; “was I going to 
miss a song of Nelly’s? She just sings the heart out of me. As 
to your village people, I’ve no patience with them. They care as 
much, or more, for your ugly men’s songs, and go on encoring 
them till my head’s in ruins. Are you musical, Colonel Grey ?” 

“No; but I quite agree with you,” he said. 

He liked the little lady, with her hearty brogue, and for a few 
yards he walked on with them, talking chiefly to her, till she and 
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the curate gradually dropped behind, and he found himself and 
Miss Laffan left together. 

“So you are not musical?” she said to him, just as he was 
wishing for something impossible, that he might be allowed to 
walk beside her and say nothing. 

“No, I’m afraid not. At least ””—as she seemed to hear this 
doubtfully—* I don’t like music generally. I am impatient of it. 
I have no ear, I think, and certainly no voice.” 

“ But you know wrong notes ?” 

“Well, yes—I’m not sure. Generally music bothers me; it 
seems nothing but noise.” 

“Then you never go to a concert, or listen to a band ?” 

* A band? Well, I like a good march, or a waltz, or something 
swinging. A concert does bore me, as a rule; but I went to the 
one this afternoon.” 

“Yes; how sad, and how kind of you! But you came out 
before the end.” 

“ How did you know? I hope it was not a rude thing to do. 
I hope you didn’t think——” 

“T knew because I saw you go; besides, Mr. Tempest mentioned 
it just now. Oh, no; I thought nothing—except that I rather 
envied you.” 

He was silent for a minute or two, as they walked side by side. 
The attraction was deepening; her manner, gentle yet lively, 
was all that he thought perfect in a woman; her voice had still 
the peculiar sweetness that had charmed him when she sang; 
and she was sad. He had never before known or guessed the 
fascination of sadness. 

“There are things in music, you know,” he said, “ that give me 
more pleasure than—well, I can’t put it into words, but you 
understand how it feels. It’s not exactly all pleasure, either—a 
kind of mixture, which is stronger than anything. Do you know 
what I mean?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she said very quietly. “What are the 
things? Will you tell me one or two of them?” 

“T can’t think of more than one or two. Well, Chopin’s Marche 
Funebre. The crying out in that—how awful—the rebellion—and 
the consolation still sadder, and all nouse. I think the man must 
have been inspired. I could hear that every day. Then there are 
bits of Wagner ; a bit out of Lohengrin, and out of Tannhduser. 
Perhaps those are the things I seem to know best. I heard them 
all in Germany, and they never leave one, somehow. Ordinary 
music does not follow one about in that way, or if a tiresome 
tune sometimes does, one hates it.” 
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“And you call yourself unmusical!” she said; he felt, more 
than saw, that she was smiling. 

“Yes, I think I must be,” he answered her. “But these 
exceptions come in everything. It’ssomething beyond the music, 
deeper than the mere sound. Just asa picture may strike you, 
without your knowing anything about painting. Something comes 
out suddenly and touches something in you. And now, you see, 
you have made me talk about all this, and it gives me courage to 
say—about your songs—I agree with your friend. In fact, no 
one who had ever heard you sing could forget it.” 

“You are very kind,” she said, so sadly that he wondered. 
“ But do you know, I’m afraid that shows that you are not a very 
great critic after all. My voice isnearly gone. A few years ago I 
used to sing at concerts in London, but nobody will have me now. 
Ican’t filla room now. I expected too much from my voice at first, 
I suppose, and now it has its revenge. I can give lessons, but as 
for singing—that will never be again.” 

“So much the better,” was on her companion’s lips ; but he did 
not say it. ‘ Giving lessons must be a horrid bore,” he said, and 
then felt a little angry with himself. 

“Tt tires one mentally,” she answered. “ But people must 
learn—and after all, that’s fortunate. This way, please. 
Mrs. O’Connor lives in the lane. Shall we wait for the others?” 

The lane, which turned off along a higher level of hill, was 
shadowed by trees and walls; no golden sea of moonlight there. 
They stood still for a few minutes, waiting for their slower 
companions. 

“Do you know Monks Morgan well?” Colonel Grey asked, 
simply because he felt that he must not stand looking at her in 
silence. 

“Yes,” she said, “very well. For several years I have been 
with Mrs. O’Connor for a week or two in the summer. She is so 
kind to me. But sometimes she does very wrong things. For 
instance, yesterday she walked down to the station to meet me in 
the hot sun. There was nothing to drive in, so we had to walk 
up, and she was so tired.” 

“T saw you,” he said, remembering those two weary women’s 
figures. “If I had only known! You saw me in Miss Grey’s 
carriage, I dare say.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “ Mrs. O'Connor thought it must be you.” 

“And a miserably selfish sort of me she must have thought. 
Didn’t she say so?” 

“Ohno! We have both lived too long to expect to meet Don 
Quixotes at every turn,” she said, laughing. 
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“ Commonly civil people, I’m afraid you mean.” 

Mrs. O’Connor and the curate now joined him. Her gay Irish 
chatter seemed to give other people leave to be silent, and Colonel 
Grey walked mechanically up the dark lane. ‘“ When shall I see 
her again? I wonder if I may call!” were the thoughts that 
filled his mind. But he said nothing of this, and only wished 
her good-night in the quietest way, touching her hand almost 
timidly for the first time. Mrs. O’Connor’s cottage and garden 
seemed like a little enchanted place, with a romantic, luxuriant 
growth of trees about it, shadowy roofs and archways in the back- 
ground. Flights of mysterious steps seemed to lead through 
thickets of roses, whose sweetness filled the air. Colonel Grey and 
Mr. Tempest turned back from the garden gate, with hardly a 
glimpse of this paradise; while a small but cheerful light 
streamed out from the front door. 

On the way back the curate talked incessantly, and Colonel 
Grey allowed himself to listen. Mrs. O’Connor was at first the 
theme; her extreme poverty, her goodness and generosity. This 
was not quite so interesting, and the listener found himself repeat- 
ing in thought, with incredulous marvelling, all that he had found 
himself saying to Miss Laffan not many minutes before. He 
could never remember laying bare his thoughts, ideas, fancies, 
instincts, about music or anything else, to any other human being. 
They were dumb things; he was hardly himself acquainted with 
them. It was most strange how ,the fact of her presence had 
seemed to draw his real self out of hiding—that self of inner 
fancies which sometimes remains unexpressed through a whole 
long life. Then young Tempest began talking about her, and 
the Colonel forgot himself. He heard her whole history, with 
which the curate was well acquainted—her early successes, her 
later failures, her struggles with poverty, disappointment and 
illness, the seeming hopelessness of her future, for an ever- 
increasing delicacy made it impossible to depend on even the 
weary work of teaching. 

“ And yet she is always bright and brave and unselfish,” said 
the young man; “and good through everything.” 

They had reached Colonel Grey’s gate. He grunted “Good 
night” rather shortly, and disappeared at once into the dark 
shadow of his garden. He could have cried out at that moment, 
one may imagine, with a certain poet : 


“Que m’importe que tu sois sage! 
Sois belle et sois triste... .” 
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Craprer IY. 


Mrs. O’Connor’s enchanted garden had a very different aspect in 
the light of day. Colonel Grey could hardly believe his eyes 
when he found himself dragged up her lane by an invisible 
power early in the next afternoon. These were certainly the 
back streets of Monks Morgan; shabby cottages, with untidy 
palings and heaps of rubbish, straggled over the slope; cocks and 
hens had the road to themselves, pecking about without fear of 
disturbance. Then, a few yards beyond, came the rustic gate 
with a silver birch leaning over it, melancholy enough by day. 
The hedge was unclipped and wild; the grass within was long 
and untidy; the paths were covered with weeds. Roses there 
were in plenty; large bushes on the lawn, where many were 
dying and falling, lying in pink and white heaps on the grass. 
The little red-brick cottage too, dark and dismal with its small 
windows, was overgrown with roses. A dull and cloudy sky added 
sadness to neglect, and made even colour and scent oppressive. 

As Colonel Grey lingered a moment outside the gate, hardly 
able to make up his mind to go in—for the cords which had 
dragged him so far seemed to have relaxed suddenly—the odd 
little figure of Mrs. O’Connor appeared on the lawn. She was 
pulling roses from a bush; great sprays, half of the over-blown 
flowers falling as she tugged at them. She had nothing on her 
head but a rather untidy shock of grey hair, and her short black 
gown was of the shabbiest. Her face looked oddly red and 
swelled, and she sobbed several times, quite loudly, as she 
struggled with the rose-bush. 

At first Colonel Grey thought that this must be his fancy; but 
in another moment he felt terribly frightened. Mrs. O’Connor 
alone here, crying—her visitor must be ill. Something must have 
happened. It was so absolutely necessary to know what had 
happened, that he immediately opened the gate and went in. 
The little Irishwoman glanced quickly round, and came forward to 
meet him across the long grass. 

“ Ah, it’s you then, Colonel Grey, is it? I’m glad to see you,” 
she said. “I had scarcely a chance of talking to you last night ; 
and your cousin, dear Miss Philippa Grey, was one of my kindest 
friends. It’s kind of you to call, and I hope I shall sce you often. 
Come in, won’t you?” 

“How is Miss Laffan to-day? Not too tired, I hope,” the 
Colonel said nervously, as he followed her towards the house. 
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Mrs. O’Connor's face wrinkled up, and she swallowed another sob. 
“There is nothing the matter, is there ?”»—biting his lips with 
extreme impatiencs. “What distresses you? Is she ill? Pray 
tell me!” 

He spoke now almost with authority, forgetting, or not caring, 
how odd she might think this anxious interest in her friend. And, 
indeed, she did appear to think it odd. Instead of crying, she 
began to smile, and her bright blue eyes twinkled as she looked 
at him. 

“No, Colonel; she’s not ill. Tired, I needn’t tell you. But 
I'm ina rage. We've quarrelled, that’s the truth, and she’s going 
back to London this very afternoon.” 

Colonel Grey looked her straight in the face. 

“ Nonsense! ” he said. 

“Well, now, you won’t be fair—men never are—and of course 
you'll take her part. You know she can’t sing much in public 
now—and the teaching is killing her. Well, this morning she got 
a letter from one of these new music colleges—one in the East 
End—offering her an appointment. Poor pay, or I wouldn’t say 
so much ; real hard work, and a rough set of pupils. She would 
have to live near it, down in those parts. She’s far too delicate— 
in short, the idea’s an abomination,” said the little woman 
furiously. ‘They must have an interview to-morrow morning. 
She'll sing to them, and they’ll be enchanted, if there’s an ear 
among the lot of them.” 

“ But why does she think of it at all?” 

“ Ah, there now, you have more sense than I expected. Because 
it’s this private teaching she can’t bear. She says anything would 
be better than that. To be sure, I believe it. But it’s the choice 
between a slow death and a quick one, for upon my honour | 
believe this East-End work will kill her in six months. So I just 
laid it before her. I asked her to stay with me for a year—or 
longer, if she would; I have no children, but I should manage to 
keep my child if I had one, and I’d manage to keep her. A year 
in this splendid, glorious air might make all the difference. 
However, she wouldn’t listen, and I must confess that I was angry 
with her, and said some sharp things, I dare say. I said I 
supposed she thought me too poor, and the house too shabby for 
her to live in, and more mean things which I won't repeat. At 
last I was so disagreeable that she went off into the back garden, 
or I don’t know where. So,” Mrs. O’Connor ended with a sigh, 
“T was just gathering a rose to make up with, because she'll be 
starting in half-an-hour. But the roses are all tumbling to pieces, 
you see, like me and the rest of it.” 
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“ And this thing has to be decided to-morrow?” said Colonel Grey. 

“Yes. Think what hundreds of applications there are. She 
was suggested to the committee by some musician she knows— 
bad luck to him. Well, Colonel Grey, I’m not behaving 
hospitably, letting you stand here at the door. Come in.” 

“Thanks. I won’t stay now,” said the Colonel. He shook 
hands in a great hurry, making Mrs. O’Connor look astonished, as 
well as distracted, and strode across the grass to the gate. 
There, as he pulled at the troublesome latch, he glanced round, and 
was aware that she was standing still, looking after him. With 
a sudden and desperate resolution he went back to her. “ Mrs. 
O’Connor,” he began, “ you will think me a madman; but you 
know best what your friend is, so perhaps you won’t wonder. 
It sounds like madness, I know, but it’s the best sense in the 
world, really, and if you will be on my side and say you think so— 
since I saw Miss Laffan yesterday, and heard her sing, I have 
made up my mind, quite positively, that I will never marry any 
other woman.” 

“My dear Colonel!” cried Mrs. O’Connor, turning as red as a rose. 
“ But, Lord bless me—you have hardly spoken to each other!” 

“Last night—you forget; that was quite enough for me. Not 
for her, I dare say; that’s the danger. But we might persuade 
her to think about it—just to think about it—and to refuse this 
East-End thing. Of course I’m old, and stupid, and not musical, 
but I would make her happy. Don’t you think I could? What 
do you say ?” 

“Say!” repeated Mrs. O’Connor. “Say! Good heavens, how 
can I know what to say? We all know what the world would 
say—that you are doing a most terribly foolish thing, and that 
she is the luckiest woman on earth. But I don’t promise you 
that she will think so.” 

“No, of course not. But be my friend. Tell me what I 
ought to do.” 

“Tn your own interest,” said the little woman, shaking her head, 
“you ought to go away this moment and forget all about her.” 

“You know you don’t really think that, because you know what 
she is,” he said earnestly. 

“Well!” Mrs, O'Connor started off almost running along the 
path. Then she stopped and came back again. “What can 
I say? You will do it, whether I advise it or not. Go through 
that archway, and up into the kitchen garden. I won’t tell her 
you are coming ; she doesn’t deserve it, after her behaviour to me. 


Take this rose—tell her I sent it—and say to her what you have 
said to me,” 
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The professional singer, poor, tired, ill, with no alternative in 
life but a hopeless struggle with killing work, or dependence on a 
friend nearly as poor as herself—Helen Laffan, the idea of whom 
had been so little attractive to Colonel Grey, that the curate’s 
mention of “a professional” had very nearly kept him away from 
the concert where she was to sing—this young woman, old in 
experience and care, had wandered away up the garden, out of 
hearing of her friend’s angry words, and was standing at the far 
end of the path, where a low stone wall divided untidy patches of 
vegetables from the wild open hill-side. On a bright day} this 
overgrown garden might have been picturesque; under grey 
clouds, it was only overgrown—a mass of greenery, only varied 
by the loaded fruit-bushes, and the grey boughs of old apple trees 
that leaned over the path. Up this path Colonel Grey came 
striding, in a state of nervous desperation ; no forlorn hope had 
ever wanted half so much courage. At the turn where he caught 
sight of her, he stopped short. The path was soft, and she had 
not heard him coming; she stood with both hands on the wall, 
looking out southward. She was paler than yesterday, and her 
eyelids heavier. Beyond her stretched the broad green slope, 
clustered over with bracken, and here and there a furze-bush 
shining with knots of gold ; just above, a few sheep were feeding. 
As one thinks of some small absurdity in the most serious moments 
of life, Colonel Grey thought how very low the wall was, and how 
easily the slender legs of the sheep might jump over it into Mrs. 
O’Connor’s garden. Then he walked on, and Miss Laffan, hearing 
him now, and turning her head, met his eyes with amazement in 
her own. 

“So you are going away?” he said, as he came up to her. 

His voice and manner were very quiet and gentle, but with 
something curiously intime, and without any accent of strange- 
ness. He had forgotten to greet her in any conventional way ; 
they might have been old and dear friends, instead of being hardly 
acquainted. 

Helen Laffan smiled. 

“Yes, I am going away,” she said. “I’m sorry; it is nice 
being here—but it can’t be helped. Mrs. O'Connor has been 
talking to you?” 

“Yes; at least, I have been talking to her,” said Colonel Grey. 
“ You—you are bent on breaking her heart, it seems.” 

It was a weak attempt to speak lightly; his voice trembled. 
She gave him one curious glance, and flushed up suddenly, looking 
down at the mossy wall. But she tried to answer him in the 
same tone, 
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“Hearts are not so easily broken; and there are things that 
must be.” 

“I don’t think you have much idea of your power,” said Colonel 
Grey. “Don’t be angry—don’t be offended—but people with a 
charm like yours can break other people’s hearts very easily. If 
you can’t forgive me, remember that you have driven me into a 
corner by this plan of going away. I don’t ask you to say or do 
anything suddenly; I only want to tell you something, and to 
ask one small favour.” 

She looked up for a moment, with the slightest frown, and a 
deep wonder in her eyes. 

“ May I speak?” said Colonel Grey. 

“You puzzle me extremely,” she said, after 2 moment; “ but 
of course you may speak.” 

“T’ll ask my favour first,” he said, “and then tell you the 
reason. I want you to refuse this—these college people—and to 
stay here for the present, as you intended, without binding 
yourself to anything of the kind. Don’t say No; please let me 
finish. Because I want you, if you can, to dome the great honour 
of being my wife. Don’t misunderstand me; I don’t ask for an 
answer now. It must sound to you preposterous, and awful 
presumption ; but think about it. Stay here, and let me see you 
sometimes, and think about it. Tell me some day, when you 
know me better—and forgive me.” 

When he had done speaking there was a dead silence; the only 
sound was the contented nibbling of the sheep beyond the wall. 
Miss Laffan stood immoveable. While he spoke she had turned 
red, and pale, and red again; and now the effect of face and figure 
was profoundly sad, as she leaned a little, with lowered eyes, 
upon the stones. He watched her silently and patiently for what 
seemed a long, long time, his heart beating as if it would win the 
battle for itself by sheer hard work. Presently a tear swelled 
under her eyelids and ran suddenly down. 

“My dear,” he said, under his breath, “is it my fault that I 
love you? If we had known each other for a year, there would 
be nothing different. My happiness—I am as lonely as you are— 
have a little pity.” 

Still silence, but another tear ran down. Presently, still 
without a word, Helen put out her hand to him. He took it, and 
kissed it, and did not let it go. 

The grey afternoon wore on; the London train had long ago 
stopped at the station, taken up its passengers, and puffed away 
again. Mrs. O’Connor had wandered up and down her front 
garden, sometimes walking fast, sometimes slow, like a wild 
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animal in a cage, till her patience was utterly exhausted. At 
last, when nearly two hours had gone by, and she could really 
bear the suspense and the solitude no longer, she determined to 
go and look for those two; for the length of time seemed to her 
quite mysterious. From what she knew of them both, she thought 
that one would not soon be conquered, and that the other could 
never find eloquence to last so long. 

But she lost all respect for her own judgment when, turning 
the corner, she met them instantiy face to face. Helen snatched 
herself from her lover and fled, leaving him to confront her friend. 

“Thank you for your good advice,” he said to Mrs. O’Connor. 

“ And my rose, if you please! What became of that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m afraid I dropped it. I'll go and look 
for it,” said Colonel Grey; and he ran back up the garden like a 
boy. 

All this was, at first, to Monks Morgan, a matter of more 
astonishment than pleasure. But Helen Laffan had always been 
popular there; and though the new squire seemed almost too 
great a prize for her to run away with, they could not long grudge 
her the wonderful change in her life and fortunes.* As for Colonel 
Grey, he was a hero of romance; and the strangest thing was, 
that no one who had ever known him would believe the story. 
Of course people said that the whole thing was Mrs. O’Connor’s 
doing—“ that little scheming Irishwoman,” they called her—and 
they were really rather angry with her, till she laughed and 
chattered herself into favour again. 

“Don’t tell me,” said the old lawyer. “Concert! nonsense! a 
perfect stranger! Next day! stuff! tell that to the marines! 
Colonel Grey is not such a fool. He had known her before. 
Why, he hinted to me that very evening that he was going to be 
married. Now, could any man in his senses—a man of that age, 
too—hear a woman sing at a concert, be engaged to her the next 
day, and marry her ina month? Absurd! Preposterous!” 





